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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


I, Making the tour of the gallery, an hour 

“You will have the painting sent to-day, Mr. $ passed like a dream to the lady connoisseur— 
Vane?” for, throughout “her set,” Miss Gertrude 
**At one o’clock, Miss Rutherford.” ‘ Rutherford was known as a worshiper and 


” It was said a linple 3 petronges of art. A cultivated, wsthetic na- 
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“Good morning! 
haughtily. Sture gave her the former taste; and great 

“Good morning!” and, with a courteous but § wealth enabled her to gratify the latter desire; 
as haughty nod of his head, the. pale, high- § and these two, which do not always go hand 
browed artist saw her depart, then turned tos sin hand together, put it in her power to weave 
his easel again. 3 many a rich strand into her web of life, 

The lady’s heavy silk robe trailed the stairs ; $° She paused a little before a glowing pieture — 
leading from the studio on Tremont street. Her 3 : of the Southland—two young Seville girls, with 
delicate, high-arched feet came upon the pave; } Spanish eyes and tresses, gathering grapes in 
then stepped into a rich, but plain carriage 3 the sun; and her own dusk eyes grew warmer 
drawn up at the curb-stone. ; with the warmth of the scene. For Gertrude 

“Drive down to Williams’ and Everett's, ; ¢ Rutherford, with her pale, creamy cheek—her 

John!” : 3 low, broad forehead, shaded by jetty braids— 
_ The grave coachman touched his hat respect- < } her exquisitely moulded features, and scarlet 
fully; closed the door of the carriage; mounted } : lips—was akin to such creatures as enrich the 
his box, and reined the span of sleek blacks, by } painter’s canvas with rarest womanly loveli- 
a detour, through Bromfield into Washington ness. 
street, where the lady shortly alighted at the: But the lady passed on. It was before a 
door of one of the most prominent picture-stores three-hundred year old picture of ‘*The Three 
in the good Trimountain city. Passing through ; Graces Disarming Cupid” that she paused next. 
the outer room, lined with its array of choice : A most lusty Cupid was he who struggled im the 
engravings, lithographs, etc., and into which ‘fatal grasp of the fabled trio, stoutly holding 
pressed a crowd of loungers and shoppere-— ‘his bow and quiver aloft—yet, alas! all in vain; 
Miss Rutherford ascended the flight of steps: for the golden-haired goddesses had pinioned! 
leading to the inner exhibition hall. Pausing } him fast, aud would soon despoil him of. the- 
& moment before the sadly eloquent face of an weapons wherewith he had roamed through: 
exquisite “Beatrice Cenci’’—turning to drink } the world, making such sad havoc in tender: 
in the summer warmth of an August landscape, : hearts. 
“doubly grateful that bleak March day—almost{ Long the lady stood before this picture. You: 
starting, with momentary fright, at one of§ fancied, perhaps, that you could read her ap- 
Hinckley’s perfect animal pieces—she passed ; preciation in her countenance, for her dusky 
on, through the door on the right opening into {eyes were half-closed dreamily, and a little 
the gallery, where hung that group of time- S amile half-parted the line of scarlet over her 
stained, Old World paintings—antique altar- § even white teeth, as if betraying her electrie 
pieces brought from Florentine churches, gro- $ : sympathy with the struggling captive; but-sud- 
tesque mythological representations, and the ; :denly her face grew cold, her mouth shut rese- 
sad-eyed Mater Dolorosa—known as ‘the $ ‘ jutely, and she turned away. ra 
Jarves’ collection.” = 4 ‘Cupid disarmed!’ It is not possible!” said 
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one lounger to another, of a group of gentlemen ; Italy, and whose drawing-room held choicest 
standing near. fear: of art, vertu, cameos, and antiques, had 
“IT don’t know about that! I believe it may : been anxious to secure this! 
be done, and his wings clipped into the bar-; Well—a lady who sets up for a connoisseur in 
gain!” was the laughing rejoinder. ‘arery| art may have her fancies; and why should not 
day we see it exemplified.” < Miss Rutherford have hers? 
**Eow so? Where, then, do you assign happy} The “Old South” pealed out eleven, clear 
lovers?’ queried the first speaker. above the car-din and hack-rattle of the noisy 
“¢Lovers?’ Pshaw! that idea exploded long; street below; and, with its strokes, came the 
ago! People marry now from motives of in } feet of Digk Cranshaw, gentleman of cultivated 
terest, policy, or propinquity—their so-called } moustache and leisure, over the studio thresh- 
‘hearts’ utterly guiltless of a wound from } old. 
Cupid's dart. Don’t argue, my dear fellow! I ‘*Morning, Vane! before that cottage-door 
tell you these old masters knew’all about it;; yet? Come; walk up to the Athenwsum with 
and got up this grand picture that all the world 3 me, to have another look at Church’s Icebergs!” 


“might beliold and believe.” 3} Thank you, but am too busy. Besides, I’ve 





~~ A little sally of laughter greeted this i ingenu- } seen icebergs sufficient for one morning!” an- 
‘ous interpretation; and the group moved away. ; 3 swered the artist, quite bluntly. It was so like 
“They were all strangers to the listener; but 3 Etheridge Vane, to bolt out his thoughts upon 
their words entered her ear and brain. And $ his lips. 
‘they accorded, too—those words—with thecold,: ‘ Aha!” shouted his visitor, in great glee. 
‘suspicious mantle she had been wrapping round § : “Tl wager a ticket to the ‘Boston’ that the 
herself. Cultivated, gsthetic tastes the lady | ‘fair, proud, cold, and statuesque Miss Ruther- 
‘Had; keen intellectuai capacities, too, and high, } ford’ has been in this morning! Don’t flash 
proud nature; had she, also, a loving, womanly : g up now, Vane! I saw her carriage before the 
‘heart? 3 3 Atheneum, as I came along, and concluded she 
She shut her scarlet lips more closely; drew $ , was out picture-worshiping; that’s why I pro- 
her furs and velvet cloak about her; turned: < posed going up now. As for my adjectives, 
‘Bway from the picture; and swept from the: : they were borrowed from a jilted lover of hers; 
‘gallery. 3 but your noun is the better ‘part of speech’ 
II. ¢ decidedly. ‘Iceberg’ does stiit her, and no 
Tur artist, Etheridge Vane, sat before the = mistake—beautiful, grand, and glittering, but 
easel whereon stood his last finished picture. 3 frevaing cold. They say she has no heart—eh, 
It was not half so brilliant a creation as many 3 $ Vane?” 
that had been born of his brush and brain, and 3 «Well? and Etheridge Vane’s hands were 
now graced the drawing-rooms of Beacon street. $ busy with his brushes, and his tone was cool, 
There were no brilliant tints and shadows; no 3 though there was a caged fierceness in his eye. 
. us belts of western sunset clouds, or} Cranshaw laughed at first, then grew almost 
of autumnal coloring; instead, only a soft 8 embarrassed. His ease died under that strong 
ht light, veiling a quiet woodland nook ; gaze and the query of the single word. 
‘and a rustic cottage-door. § “Oh! pshaw, Vane—don't eat a fellow up 
It was a little domestic picture—a beautiful $ with that wolfish eye of yours! You make me 
young mother, sitting on the cottage threshold ; feel as if I'd sid something I ought to take 
“with her child upon her lap, and her young { back. But I can’t do it—’pon my honor, dear 
husband, proud, tender, and manly, stooping$ Vane! You ought to take it friendly in a fel- 
over them. A vine threw its thick shadows $ low, when he warns you of a rich, beautiful, 
over the group; and June roses slept upon the {but heartless woman, who is like ice to all 
‘bush close by. Only a simple picture—over § men!” and he stroked his luxuriant beard most 
which none of his brother artists had rhapso- ; : complacently. 
Wied about “tone,” or “coloring,” or “per-§ $ But the artist's eye grew scarcely Jess fierce, 
“spective’—which he had not thought worthy} though his lip curled half-contemptuously. 
of placing in the “Artist’s Exhibition” in the $ Glancing about the wallsof his studio, he said 
‘hall below—yet & picture, which, if you once ¥ in a low, slightly bitter tone, 
took iL into your heart, haunted you like a “Cranshaw, do you take me for a fool? True, 
“dream. 3 3 old Moneybags and Madame Pet-poodle have 
_ And the elegant, proud, fastidious Miss 3 bought ‘a few of my — with a view to 
‘Butherford, who had ordered paintings from $ give ‘struggling genius’ a lift, T suppose; but 
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do you think’ the proprietor of a lean purse, a ; kill himself in order to get to Italy? Better 
good: stock of ‘brashes, a fair quantity of tube } paint less, and stay at home. Am sorry you're 
paints, and four unfinished pictures, will run } ; looking so sick this morning, when I wanted 
the risk of ——” ‘ you to be your best. But come along! The 
“Of getting cut and chilled against the sharp ; lady’s drawing-rooms will be as dim as one of 
corners of an Iceberg?” interrupted Cranshaw. } your own distances; and you may warm up & 
‘No, my dear boy, I don’t believe any such 3 little in the excit t of her pr pa 
nonsense of you,” and he went on with an ad-} ‘Coolness seems a prerogative you do not 
mirable(affectation of paternity. .‘*You learned { mean to part with, Cranshaw, at any rate,” 
your geography lesson too well to venture into } said Vane, drily. His cheeks were flushed now, 
those Polar seas in winter time; but, my dear { either with the warmth of the bland May morn- 
boy, we read somewhere, I believe, that the ‘ing into which they emerged, or at his com- 
Arctic summer, though brief, is fair—and these } panion’s words. 
bergs sometimes get loosened and float away “Of course not. It helps a fellow on through 
into warmer seas, and melt. You see I look } the world amazingly. It’s you fellows who fire 
en, the subject in a warmer light than I did a$ up, then freeze off so constantly, who meet the 
minute ago—eh, Harry? And unmarried ladies } rubbers. I never allow myself to hurry, toe 
don’t affect cottages, and rustic happiness, and § ’ work, or. to worry—and that keeps me in good 
that sort of thing for nothing, in my opinion.” : looks, you perceive!” and he stroked his mag- 
“Pshaw, Cranshaw!” growled the artist, lift- N nificent hirsute appendage complacently. 
ing the pninting off the easel, and substituting} Fifteen minutes later, the twain stood in the 
an unfinished one in its stead, upon which he } presence of their hostess. The rooms were com- 
went to work furiously, daubing it with great § ’ fortably thronged, cool and perfumed; and alive 
blotches of umber—‘‘pshaw, I say!” } with the low hum of subdued voices. Miss 
‘A safe oxpletive, my dear Vane,” said Cran- { Rutherford moved among her guests, beautiful} 
shaw, coolly, rising. ‘But I must be off, if} elegant, lady-like; and with am air of high-bred 
you won’t ‘do’ the ‘North’ this morning. So ‘ ease mingled with youthful grace and happi* 
au revoir !”’ Sness. She was especially kind to Vane; all he# 
The artist paused, with his brush suspended § ’ former haughtiness seemed to have died out. 
over the little heaps of fresh paints prepared 3 3 She led him to her rarest pictures and engrav- 
on the palette. A dreamy light had super- ; ings; she had never conversed so affably, or 
seded that fierce glare in his eyes. $ seemed so charming. 
““*Teebergs melt,’” he whispered, murmur-$ But the artist was in his bitterest mood. . He 
ingly. ‘Will she?” 





S. 


®stood in the presence of wealth, beauty, and 
* luxury; and recalled his own toiling studio and 
iil. ; his lean purse. He saw fashionable fops filling 
“At right! Thought I should find you ready $those superbly furnished drawing-rooms on 
for Miss Rutherford’s reception, Found her 3 terms of equality with their hostess; while he 
card of invitation‘at my place yesterday,” cried } more than her peer in true refinement)of soul 
Cranshaw, bursting into Vane’s studio one fine ; and intellect—was of the class whom lady ama 
morning, two months later than their last re- 3 teurs of wealth may patronize. He believed 
corded interview, _‘‘Come, my dear fellow, let’s @such to be the secret of her kindness to him; 
be moving! Lots..of artists and musical folks H hence he put on a high, lofty air, aud answered 
will be there—for these amateur ladies know 3 her haughtily, almost coldly. 
how to get up a thing of this sort.” _ 3 “And here is your little gem, Mr. Vane!” 
The young man threw down the morning {said Miss Rutherford, leading him into a small 
paper, which he had taken up to while away : recess off the great drawing-room, shielded by 
lingering hour; drew the shade over the sky-§ flowing velvet curtains. ‘I hung it here, where 


light of his studio; turned an unfinished paint- 
ing face to the easel; brushed bis wavy chestnut 
hair before the small looking-glass on the wall; 
then signified his readiness to set out for the 
rooms of the heiress amateur. 

He was looking jaded and pale; and Dick 
Cranshaw good-naturedly observed it, with— 
' “¥ou’re'working too hard, Vane—all fagged 
out! What the deuce is the ase for a fellow to 





it might have a soft western light, just such as 
you have infused into the picture. And I only 
ask my intimate friends in to see it—so thank 
me, please, for the favor I show you!” phe said, 
gayly. 
“I do thank you, Miss Rutherford,” replied 
Vane, a little won from his bitterness, “You 
honor me—to put my poor picture here, in 





your private room, amid musio, and books, and 
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flowers; and he gazed: round the little oer “It is sudden. But you will take with you 
ment, where a harp stood in a corner, and; my best wishes, Mr. Vane!” and she gave bim 
yases crowded with superb exotics and volumes ; her hand. 
in velyet and gold were on the inlaid table.{ A wild hope was born in Etheridge Vane’s 
*But it is only an humble picture to contrast ; heart. The contact of that soft white hand— 
with all this elegance,” he said, presently. $ her agitation—gave him strength to utter words 
‘That is why I like it—because it is so quiet, : he would have thought himself a madman to 
and simple, and true,” said the lady, earnestly. $ dream of an hour before. 
Because it takes me, often, fromallthis pomp; ‘‘Miss Rutherford—Gertrude—if I might 
and teaches me that wealth is not essential to ; take with me something more than your good 
happiness. I shall con many a lesson from my } wishes!’ and he pressed her hand to his lips. 
humble cottage-door,” and she half-sighed as; Miss Rutherford made no reply, but her 


she ceased. 3 cheek was scarlet. 
. Etheridge Vane’s heart gave a bound, but he} ‘+Let me hope to win this!” and he clasped 
dared not speak yet. her hand tighter. 


“I am glad you like the picture; but hope’ We will not write the lady’s answer; we know 
to paint better things in Italy.” what it must have been, for we met her, a half- 
, Miss Rutherford gave a quick start, and her $ hour after, perfectly radiant with happiness, 
jeweled fingers were clasped tightly. $ among her guests. 

“In Italy? You are going abroad? And} June came, and Etheridge Vane, the artist, 
goon, Mr. Vane?” she asked, uneasily. sailed for Italy; but he will not visit Rome and 

“In June, Miss Rutherford, Three weeks} Florence, or stray over the broad Campagna 
hence.” : alone. His beautiful, refined, and wealthy 
, The lady’s dark eyelashes fell unaccountably. : bride will be ever beside him. 

Her manner was strangely nervous for a wealthy ; Dick Cranshaw wore white gloves at the wed- 
Beacon street heiress in the presence of a poor ; ding; and said, 

artist. She grew pale and paler; then, by a: ‘The Iceberg floats gently into the warm Gulf 
mighty effort, strove to rally her self-possession. } Stream of Married Love!” 
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BY GRETA MAITLAND. 


Homes! but my mother is gone. I stand by that grave, alone, 





The brow with its faintly-traced wrinkles meek, N Man as.I am, with a heavy moan 
The weary look of the pale, hollow cheek On my quivering lips. 
i Are food for my dreams alone. Mother! ah, why such a destiny, 
Home! with my desolate heart, I to be absent, and thou to die? 
For the eye that waited and watched for me, Is there no room in thy grave for me? 
And the arms with their gentle, caressing twine, Take my head down on thy shrouded breast! 
Oh, God! can they never again be mine? Pillow it there in a ceaseless rest! 
Nought of my boyhood’s idol left, For I stand in this wide world so dreary and lone, 
Not even a shadowy picture-part All unloved and uacared for now thou art gone. 


From the wreck of all that the grave hath reft? ° 
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THAT OTHER OLIME. 





BY Cc. JILLSON, 





Here face to face, and hand to hand 
The warrior meets his former foe; 
But in this bright and peaceful land 
No arm is raised to strike a blow; 
No tongue reveals an angry word, 
Nor steel meets steel with death-like chime, 
Nor ia the din of conflict heard 
Resounding in that other clime. 


Brronp the changing tide of life 
Where sorrow darkens every wave— 
Where bitter feud and dangerous strife 
Disturd the cradle and the grave, 
There is a realm where earthly woe 
Ts softened into joy sublime, 
And discord. such as mortals know, 
Is lust within that other clime. 
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- as all the windows were open, that Mr. La- 
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THE KITTENS. 





BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH, 





Ir was a charming picture, that fair girl; Mrs. Hall immediately rallied, however, and 
srolicking with her little pets. Some branches ; gave her guest a gracious welcome. But some 
of lilac lay on the floor, and in and out, among $ how he felt ill at ease. There’was too much 
these, two snow-white kittens were playing hide } deference in the widow’s manner, as she spoke 
and seek with her, now rushing out after the of her pleasure at receiving her husband’s 
blue ribbon with which she enticed them, and } friend; and the deep gravity and’ demure move 
now scampering back, as she pretended to catch § : thee, which Minnie now put on, were sane 
them, and lying there, peeping roguishly at her, $ ? dently forced. 
till she again lured them forth. The room rang 3 : All the evening the conversation was solemn 
with her merry laughter. ° ; and dull, and Mr. Latone was glad of his jour- 
«My dear,” said a lady, entering, ‘‘will you ; ney to make an excuse for retiring early. 
always be a child? Remember, we expect Mr. | The next. day was worse. He was solemnly 
Latone every moment; and what would he say ; informed that h. coom was ready for him, and 
to find you here?” ‘in a@ manner that compelled him to go there. 
“Pshaw!” answered Minnie, pettishly, “I'd ; It was a large library, where every convenience 
rather play with my kittens than be ‘goody. ; for study or writing lay at his command; but 
two-shoes’ for any old, stupid uncle. Wouldn’t ; with the perversity of human nature he couldn't 
I, pets?” And she began her romp anew. ; fix his mind on his usual occupations. 
‘‘But he is not your uncle,” said the mother; : The day was lovely, and the longing to be 
“nor is he old, as your uncle Will is.” sab road grew so intense, that at last he threw 
“T thought he was papa’s brother.” § open the window and leaned out, resolving to 
“*No, your grandfather married for the second g br reathe the air at least. Underneath him, on 
time, when your father was ten years old, and st the broad gravel walk, a spirited horse, saddled 
his wife, a young widow, had one son, this ; g for a lady’s use, was pacing up and down, led 
Mr. Latone. He is a great scholar like your : : $ by a groom; and a moment later, to his utter 
poor father, and I suppose will want the house $ surprise, Minnie came out, looking perfectly 
very quict. It is kind for him to come all the $ : bewitching in a blue habit with a dainty sttaw 
way.on here to help your uncle Will in that $ : hat and long white feather. 
horrid law-suit; but—but ” : “The idea of that wee mite riding such & 
‘Bat we wish he had staid at home, don’t ; horse,” he thought. But he said, aloud, 
we?” said Minnie, catching one of her kittens { ‘‘ Which way do you ride, Miss Hall?” 
in her arms, and caressingly addressing it. “We; ‘I am going over to uncle Will’s to tell him 
don’t want any tiresome old fellows here, do we, ‘ you are here,” she answered, springing lightly 
pussy?” into the saddle, and gathering up the reins with 
‘‘Mr. Latone,” said the servant, appearing at $a practiced hand. f 
; 
3 
S 





the open door. ‘*May I accompany you? I should like to 
Mrs. Hall was embarrassed, for she knew, } see Mr. Willis as soon as possible.” 
“Saddle Lion!” was Minnie’s order to the 
groom; and Mr. Latone saw the vexed expres- 
sion which she could not conceal. 


tone must have heard most of the preceding 
conversation. But Minnie, though just as con- 
scious she had been overheard, put on an air of { ‘I will be down in a moment,” he said, re- 
saucy bravado, and coolly curtsied, saying, ; ; Solving to conquer the evident dislike she felt 
“How d’ye do, sir? This is mamma,” nod- $ : 3 for his society, and he was soon beside her, 
ding to her, ‘this is I, and this is Puss. Puss, 3 : leaning lazily against the porch, while she bert 
make your compliments to your new uncle.” a her saddle to ‘‘do the polite to him,” as 
Mr. Latone, who was a tall, fine-looking swing. ; she said to herself. 
about thirty years old, and did not, in the least, She could not help smiling a little at this foil 
look like a mere book-worm, stood, arrested, ; to her plan for getting rid of her scholar guest; 
partly by the pretty picture before him, and; but by the time Lion was brought round, she 
partly from embarrassment. ana inclined to think her ride wna more 
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agreeable than a lonely one after all. In a few 
moments her merry laugh was floating out on 


the summer air, and she was challenging the 3 


dreaded scholar to a race. Off they went, and 
the bright girl was not more earnest in her en- 
deavor to reach the goal first than Mr. Latone. 
| A long day of pleasure followed. Uncle Will 
was out, and it needed but little persuasion to 
gonvince the guests that they had better wait 
for his return and ride home by moonlight. 
Aunt and cousins vied in the endeavor to make 
the time pass quickly; and. on their return, the 
gonversation was. just confidential enough to 
suit the hour and fascinate the speakers. 


That night, strange to say, Minnie quite for- § 


got her kittens; instead, she went to bed, think- 
ing of Mr. Latone. 
The two weeks were drawing to a close, and 


though why it should be so she declared she 
could not imagine. 

«‘Fudge! That’s all very well,” she retorted. 
3 ‘‘But, pray, what am J to do?” 
3. “Can't you go alone?” 

“There’s gallantry! Certainly!” and with 
rather an erect carriage she started for the 
door. ; 

‘Minnie! don’t go! I am rude as a bear; 
3 but the fact is, Iam dying to go with you, and 
: I must settle this horrid law-suit, somehow.” 

“Settle it!” 

‘Read it, and give your uncle my adviee, I 
mean.” 

“Oh!” she said, saucily, ‘‘that settles it, of 
course. Well, read on, I'll wait.’ 

Which meant she would sit opposite to him, 
and draw caricatures of his grave face to push 








that ‘‘tiresome law-suit’’ lay still unopened on $ toward him; make houses out of his pens and 
the guest’s desk. How could he attend to it? rulers; put large red wafers on his forehead 
The morning was devoted to long walks, or} and. cheeks; pelt him with roses from the vase 
donger rides with Minnie; the afternoon Aid nor the table; and then when he fancied her 
foo hot for anything but a nap, a bath, and $ asleep, suddenly open her hand under his nose 
preparation for the evening, which was filled } to release a captured fly. Ten minutes exactly 
>y conversation, music, or perhaps a drive by > were given to the law-suit, and then Mr. Latone 
moonlight, to see some of Minnie’s pet resorts. : made an unconditional surrender, and got his 
It was nearly over, this pleasant visit, when $ hat for a ride. 
one morning the guest sat down, resolved tos - What they said to each other I carnot tell; 
ferret out the merits of the long-delayed suit. ‘but Minnie sat at her mother’s feet that even- 


file was deep in its mysteries when there came 
sharp tap at the door, 

“Come in!” 
_ #Ain’t you a pretty fellow to. keep me wait- 
ing all this time?” cried Minnie, as she entered, 
jolding up her habit. 

“IT can’t ride to-day, Fairy!” 

“Now, uncle George!” 

“Fudge!” 

Minnie had found out, somehow, that nothing 
drritated her guest so much as to call him uncle; 


$ ing, and the mother said, 

3’ «Oh! Minnie, you are very young.” Then 
° she added, with a smile, ‘‘ You know, too, you’d 
§ rather play with your kittens than be ‘goody- 
3 two-shoes’ to any old uncle.” 

, ‘<I love him, mamma, and he loves me,” said 
: Minnie, quite subdued, ‘Please don’t say any- 
$ thing about that foolish speech.” 

* And to this day—odd, isn’t it?—Minnie con- 
N inues to love her husband, and has never 
$ recovered her old passion for KITTENS. 
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BY VAN BUR 


EN DENSLOW. 





‘Tuzne’s an angel sweetly singing, an evangel sweetly 
winging, 

Ever cheering tidings bringing to my sad and weary soul, 

‘For she comes to me all smiling, into joy my heart be- 


guiling, 
And the heavy hours whiling till they lightly o’er me 
roll, 
} . Guiding angel of my soul! 


By the star-ray evanescent, by the light of lunar crescent, 

With a passion adolescent which I would not all control, 

a await her step advancing, as she comes with lute an 
dancing, 





And a smile as from the glancing eye that made the 


2 
‘ leper whole— 


LIPS. 


§ Hovering angel of my soul! 
SOft when evening’s gentle vesper maketh leaves anil 
flowers lisp her 
Name in low and silvery whisper, a8 the night-winds o’er 
them stroll, 
Doth she find me soiled with care, anoint and wipe me 
with her hair, 
Lighten much the load I bear, and up nearer move may 


goal, 
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Blessed angel of my soul! 
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THE SECOND LIFE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN ROSS.” 





JRutered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Charles J. Peterson in the Clerk’s Office of the Districg 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
CHAPTER I. 3 good to others: and for me—there are other 

I am a hard man. I wish you to remember 3 lives to come. I mean to write itdown. Pressley 
that when I tell you my story. Hard, selfish, } will be glad to know, some day, how these things 
money-making. My life has been like this De- came about, There are some of them which it 
eember day—bleak and gray, with a bit of red } is not fitting he should know now. 
sunshine warming it up at the end. $ Before I begin, I must assert one thing of 

It might have been different.. I don’t know. 3 myself, in justice. I attempt to. account for 
Circumstances may have moulded me into Jobn 3 nothing of a supernatural or mysterious cha- 
Lashley, the tough old California broker, peaked § racter in these facts. They are facts, 1 simply 
my nose, thinned my lips, hardened my eyes into 3 accept them, and ask no further. I am not 
steely gray, buttoned my pocket; circumstances $ superstitious. When I was a child, four years 
may have done this, I say, or the iron may have ; old, I used to try and account for oar cook 
been in my blood. 3 Barbara’s stories of ghosts and warlocks; but, 

My mother was a Hilkott. They were a flinty ; living as long as I have, tossing about the 
race. She—but let the dead rest. I forgave 3 world, roughing it with all manner of people, 
her, because she bore me, suckled me, loved $I must have been a mole-eyed fool not to see 
me, doubtless, when I was a baby. I try to re- ; that every man, in his secret soul, believed in 
member that, and think of her, as other men ‘a world of influences outside of this, invisible— 
do when they hear the name of mother. 3 good or uncanny. The more practical the maa,, 

‘‘My mother!” I’ve heard men say that on ; the more absurd his superstition. ‘ Where no 
the road to the gallows, and all that was left of 3 gods are, spectres rule,” as an old sermon says, 
God in them rose up at the word. The old $ that I read, sometime. There was Hall, the 
touch of the mother-hand leaves a blessing on ; sharpest pettifogger in San Francisco, believed 
® man’s life that goes down to the grave with } in the Banshee more than in his Bible. For 
him. < me, I know nothing of these matters; do not 

Well, it was not so, with me. Let it go. 3 care to know. 

But, you see, having lived this hard, bare} My life, as I told you, has been coarse, hard, 
life for sixty years, trading there in the plains, * commonplace, full of the clink of dollars. [I 
milling out by the ranches, drifting here and ; left home, in Virginia, when I was a young. 
there through the world, a homeless, wifeless } man of about twenty, and never went back ta) 
man, bent on making money, and making it, a Sit. For forty years I never heard the name of 
curious bit of sunshine came to me in the last smother, brother; mot even the name of the 
year or two, as I told you; and just because it 3 homestead where we were born.., 
is curious, and a something that never came{ I meant to berich. What else was there for 
before, I mean to write it down. cane todo? Iwasa keen trader. I like to plan 

The whole story: a strange one, with some} out a broad, honest, far-sighted speculation, 
things in it I don’t understand—never shall; : and bring it in, closer and closer, to success: 
voices that spoke out of the other world; myste- 3 it pleases me. I like the contest between ine 
rious forces that drove men to do what they } tellects sharp as steel, the struggle, the triumph. 
would not; love and hate, and life and death; 3 If there were any more holy, more heartsome 
and the same God, that has managed the world $ pleasures in the world, they. were not for me, 
so long, working under ajl, and through all—}I knew that. In those forty, years, the only, 
all of itin Him! women with whom I came in contact were the, 

Strangeyehances enough, it seems to me, as I ‘ hard-faced landladies in inns; home was, & 
sit here, smoking my pipe! They did not bring } word of which I did not know. the meaning; 
the lost years to me again, or.recompense me I dared not put my hand upon the headyof a 


for them—it was too late. But they brought ¢ child. 
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Wife and ehild!—dead words to me, meaning ; voice I had not heard for forty years. ‘John 
nothing—not even of late years—bringing pain § Lashley!” The ery was an audibie breath only. 
with them. Too late even for that, I though:. ; ‘*Help! help!” that was all. 

Since the sudden influx of population to Cali- § I caught at her arm. She drew back, and, 
fornia I had lived in San Francisco. Carried on ° * standing erect, lifted the white, death-struck 
the banking business with Phipps. ‘Lashley $ S face to mine, then moved noiselessly, swiftly to 
& Phipps” was the firm, in St. Charles street. } the door, and disappeared. The door had been 
I boarded at the National, a great house, fre- S locked to keep out intruders, it was not opened 
quented by old bachelors like myself, who liked $ now. 

& grave talk over stocks in the evening, a plain, ; Bowdon sprang toward me. ‘Are you ill?” 
well-cooked dinner, and a comfortable room, }I heard him say, as he forced me down on a 
where they could be nursed through their win-}chair, and loosened my cravat. His voice 
ter’s rheumatism. Our banking-office, even, sounded far off like a whisper. I was dimly 
“Lashley & Phipps,” had a sober, grave, well- * conscious of a hurry and bustle, and Phipps’ 
to-do aspect. We had gone through the flush } face, paler than usual, close to mine. I heard 
and flash of business, and retired into solid, § something of “‘apoplexy,” and almost laughed 
assured permanence. Phipps was a family man, 3 3 inwardly. 

& grandfather; his children, having all married} It was some moments before I could stand. 
off, leaving him and his old wife alone in their $ “‘Did you see her?’ I asked. ‘Where did she 
house on the bay. Sometimes he asked mei go?” 

dowh to dine with them, but I never went, not ; ‘There was no one here, sir,” said Bowdon, 
caring for even so slight a change of my sombre ; handing me water, and watching me keenly. 
habits. - ° *¥ou were a little ill, but it’s over now. Pll 

It was late, one winter evening in December, } walk home with you.” He did so, persisting 
1868, when my story begins. Bank closed at} in making me lean on his arm, though my step 
thrée; but, this evening, Phipps, Bowdon (the ; was as firm as hisown. ‘You had better keep 
head clerk), and I had business to transact, quiet to-morrow, and not come down to bank. 
which occupied us until late in the night. A? : 2A day’s rest will set you all right again,” he 
rainy night; the sky dull, fogey, hanging vik Pa as he landed me -afely at my room- 
over the roofs of the houses. We were in Bow- door in the National. ‘Very well, Bowdon.” 
don’s room, a plain little whitewashed apart- ; I bade him good-night, and went in. 
ment, with two or three chairs, a high desk,; In that short walk my determination had 
and one office-stool. The walls hung with filed } been taken. Of late years, I had noticed my 
papers, almanacs, etc. The door was closed, $ < will halted a little, walked slowly, reached 
the gas burned brightly over the desk, leaving $ ‘conclusions with Hésitatfon. Life was long, I 
no ‘shadow in any crevice. In one corner of always said. Time forleisure. Phipps even, 
the room stood the stove, a round iron one, to : sometimes, accused me of being an ‘old fogy,” 
which Phipps and the clerk had drawn their { as he called it, borrowing the term from his 
chairs, while buttoning their overcoats, pre- boys. To-night the keen, vivid fire and resolve 
paratory to going out. We had finished the $ 3 of my youth had returned. In that walk home 
business that brought us there, but I was still : $ my course was mapped out sharply before me, 
sitting on the desk-stool, directing a letter that $ without one hinted doubt, irrevocable. So I 
was to go in the morning’s mail. N : foresaw the years, and decided my action in 

Phipps had just delivered a heavy opinion on § S the days dead and forgotten forty years ago. 
what he called Buchanan’s last strategy, as I $ Something had brought back the days. 
put the stamp on the letter. ; “John Lashley! help! help!” “Do you want 

“Pl mail that for you, Mr. Lashley,” said * *me, Esther?” my soul cried. “I'll come, so 
Bowdon. ‘Do you know if any steamer from } S help me God!” 

New York is due to-morrow?” It may seem strange that I, so practical a 

I turned to give him the letter and answer $man, should have accepted this message with- 
him, when some light touch fell on my arm. } out question: but so it was. I neither felt my 
Looking around quickly, I saw a woman, half- } : 3 pulse, nor referred the appearance to charla- 
crouching between me and the stove. A meagre, ; S tanry or dyspepsia;-the thing was real. I did 
starvation-bitten face, averted from me; but r: ¢ not trouble myself to account for it for one mo- 
saw it clearly—knew it, in the bright light. The; ; ment, nor to wonder at its strangenes@. 
figure was old and haggard, dressed in a rusty,? I was alone all that night, and the next day, 
shabby suit of black. She moaned. It was a? arranging papers, settling accounts. I meant 
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to leave California, In novels, men tremble, concession to the friendly feeling I bore him. 
and weep when the great crisis of their lives ¢ He was an honest man, loyal to his likings and 
come on them: I did neither: smoked my pipe, g hates. I like people with grit in them. I paid 
went into the schedules of my business with a; my bills, dismissed Joe, who had waited on me 
clear head. $ some ten years (going back to my youth, I was 

How many years of my life came back to me, : going back to primitive habits), took my pas- 
and crept through the minutes of that day and $ , ; Sage on the steamer for the Isthmus, not wish- 
night, matters not: what hope, and passions, ; ing to wait for the York packet, and, one fair 
and agony I had thought dead long ago. My $ ’ winter morning, left the shores of California. 
soul, as God knew it—not the soul of John § Phipps, and a dozen more merchants and 
Lashley, sordid, broken, but of some younger, bankers, gray-headed and younger fellows, 
more living man—stood up wakeful then, claim- } S sharp chaps all of them, went out with me @ 
ing its right. It had slept, I faney, waiting, few hours of the way. ‘Good-by, Lashley; 
watchful: waiting for this call. She (pure and $ Stake care of yourself!” they said, when they 
holy through these years, I knew,) never would ? 3 left. me. 
call me unless it was her right to do it. The } There had been two or three others—not 
time had been when to know that she was free Smart chaps, you know—whom I had helped 
to utter my name—dared do it, would have; a bit. Nothing, of course; only because I did 
kindled life into a splendid dream, It was too s not know how to get rid of my money; for 
late now. Not too late for help, though where : curiosity to see what the poor devils would do 
to find her in the world I knew not. : with it. They had bidden me good-by at the 

Looking out of the window, the evening of 3 hotel. ‘God bless you!’ they said. I rather 
that day, on the bay, beyond which swept the : S$ liked that the best of the two, considering the 
sea, with great drifting clouds trailing over it, ‘ errand I was going on. And, considering the 
pitiful tears came to my eyes, the first in those $ 8 errand, too, I noted, foolishly, that I set sail 
dead years, remembering her weak, exceeding : under a clear sky; and I was glad of that. On . 
helpless cry, ‘‘John Lashley! Help! help!” ; New-Year'’s day—a good day to begin a new 
And again and again, unceasingly, I said, with 3 life, or make an old one live again! 
an unutterably tender caress, “Do you want ? 
me, Esther? Zsther, do you want me? Pils 
come, so help me God!” > CHAPTER II, 

I have no mind to dwell on this. It was not Tue steamer was a large, strong one. Shecut 
for the purpose of baring my own nerves and ; her way sharply through the grating breakers. ° 
tendons I wrote this story. What it purports § ; § I was an old sailor, used to the sea; yet it filled 
you to know of my past history, I will,tell in ; me with a new, strange exultation, to-day, ® 
the regular hackneyed way; no more. I will} ; sense of mighty, latent difficulty to combat, to 
try and tell you all the story as a cool spectator * ’ overcome: of subtle forces, against which I had 
would have done. af ; to struggle; they—always unseen. Vague fan- 

I left California. Some days elapsed before $ cies for an old broker's head; a wild-goose 
a steamer sailed for New York, which gave me chase for a rheumatic, ease-loving sexagena- 
time to arrange and close my business. Phipps; rian: a thousand leagues to answer a voice! 
stood aghast; my old chums in money rela- } Laugh, if you will. A voice out of heaven could 
tions—for I had no intimates—suspected my ; not have been more real to me, more certain of 
brain was touched, hearing of the sudden attack } quiet obedience. Let that thought go. 
of illness in the hanking-house. It was not; If a new, vital motive had lanced itself into 
my habit to talk, so they asked no questions. my life, stinging some old nerves into pain, my 
I volunteered no explanations. I might return, { daily habits and current of thought remained 
I told Phipps, in a year, and drop into my old} unchanged. I found myself just as fretted if 
niche again. I did not withdraw my capital, * the tea was not made to my liking for break- 
therefore. I might never return; I was feeble, } fast; went on with my forty-years-old cogita- 
the journey to the States would probably ex- {tions on the turns in the money-market; sat 
haust my strength. : idly for hours at night, smoking, looking down 

‘Why make it then?” demanded the old man, } into the purplish-green water, with the glint- 
with a keen glance. ‘ing sheen of phosphorus through it. By day- 

‘‘T have some business in the North to attend } light, too, I amused myself in my old fashion: 
to before I die,” I said, carelessly. ‘my newspaper before me, but reading instead 

I dined with Phipps before I left: a great {faces and fates, picking up bits of comedyiand 
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tragedy, stray leaves—such as you find in every ; ; He looked at me steadily. I was not desirous 
steamboat and railroad car. S of the recognition he could give, for I knew him 

During the voyage I was left alone. I always 3 ; by this time. But he scrutinized my face as 
am. The Americans have innate good-breed- ; ¢ indifferently as a picture. 
ing, let our English cousins say what they will; ¢ “A Virginian; from the West, or Valley,” he 
they are quick to diseern a whim of silence, and ‘ said, authoritatively, too well-bred to follow the 
gratify it. Yet, like most silent people, I soon} remark by even a look of inquiry. I should 
knew more of the passengers than they did of have answered the look not given, but I did 
each other. $ not. 

One man attracted my attention, I knew not} «You have assigned me a free air for my first 
why. <A pale, thin man-of about my own age, : breath,” I said. ‘I know the West Virginians. 
with thin, fair hair,and mild, acquiescent eyes, § There is enough of a trail of savage blood in 
dressed in a sober suit of brown. Keeping his ; them to make them a new race almost, totally 
throat well covered, I noticed, and eating dry 3 : differing from the planters of the East. Many 
toast for tea—consequently unmarried, or with ‘of the wanes families have Indian blood in 
a wife who coddled him. A merchant ina quiet § Stheir veins.” I knew the track of gossip 1 
way, or notary public. His name, I found on : S could draw him on. 
the register, was Donnell. As unattractive a; **Yes,” lighting another cigar. ‘You see, 
subject for notice as one could meet. No tragedy : these back mountain counties were settled by 
or comedy on that face: a simple record of home: } squatters mostly. In the old time, when the 
life, a tame business, and the gossip of half-a- } states were new, surveyors often, government 
century. Yet it did aivract me. I had a vague { usually paid them for their work by giving 
notion that I had known the man once, needed } them as much land as they could ride around 
him again on this mysterious venture on which }in so many hours. Then they brought their 
I had set out. He was a timid, hesitating fel-} families, who fought, and traded, and often 
low, very: occasionally offering a fellow-pas-;} married the red-skins. Lots of high livers 
senger a cigar, and launching a meek remark } among those old country families got their 


on politics, speedily quenched if his companion $ ‘land and their birth in that way. There was 


happened to differ from him. : the Fawkeses now—— 
So, when I had determined to know him, it : He was safely launched. He traced the rami- 
was not difficult to accomplish it: merely the | fications of Steins, and Farrells, and Hoyts, 
offer of a late English paper, and then a long : without tiring. An educated gossip. I quietly 
“session of silence, broken by a few, enreless { smoked my pipe. Dead names, he thought, to 
words. At his ease, thoroughly, with a man; me: ghosts instead, bringing up the old for- 
shyer than himself, he proved to have a private gotten time. There was not one of these people, 
supply of small, but shrewd observation. $ whose career he outlined so coolly, from child- 
“A Kentuckian, sir,” he said, nodding to a} hood todeath, that bad not once come close into 
‘wiry, raw-boned man passing. « “+A lawyer, $ my life in the keen, intense days of my boyhood. 
like myself. I can tell his state by the in- $I had loved and hated them, the days when men 
tolerant blink of his eye, and his trade by his 3 3 and women were real and living to me, and not 
head, obliquely dropped on the neck. Did you ; mere “ parties” in the great commercial bonds 
never notice that?” $ that ruled the world, as now. Knowing nothing 
He was vain of his sagacity, I saw. Sof this, he stumbled on—over grave-stones, I 
“You can tell tne native of a state, then, in- : , $ fancied, grimly. 
fallibly?”’ Coming nearer to my own home, in his talk, 
“Almost always—though there’s a good deal; to the point where I had wished to bring him; 
in blood. But, as a general rule, the state- i yet, weakly enough, I would now have thrust 
marks are accurate and narrow. Pass through } it off, if I could. A name not heard for forty 
them rapidly in cars, and you will see the dif- | yeurs had yet a sting in it. 
ferent types succeed each other, sharply de-; “You know those old families along the 
fined. A little practice will show you the dif- } western shore?” 
ference between Ohio and Indiana faces, as} ‘Some of them,” I said, drily. 
between the sluggish, farmer-moulded, deep- ; Queer old blood that, I tell you; queer old 
blooded Pennsylvanian, and the clear-cut fea-} houses, too, in nooks and crannies, along the 
tures of the Connecticut thinker.’’ } mountains, Why, sir, T ccnld tell you tales of 
“What am 1?” £ said, turning quickly. A paren of those old homesteads that would make 
would come home to what I wanted now. your véing cold. Hot, fierce, revengeful people 
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live in them, giving their feuds and likings down ; did them no injustice: belonging, as they did, 
from father to son. The very houses are. dur- S to his native air. 
able, like the peuple. They are built of stone,; ‘But the strangest house in these hills,” 
rough-hewed, or solid, massive brick there, in} he said, puffing the smoke from his lips, and 
old times. The walls are thick enough to catch S watching it wreathe and drift away, “is the 
cannon-balis, and paneled with carved wood. : Oaks, the old Lashley homestead. You've heard 
No wooden houses for those old mountaineers, } of them—the Lashleys?” I nodded. “I thought 
as in New England.” N Sit likely. They’re a notable race in West Vir- 
I made no answer. It was o curious feeling, : sginia. The house, as I was going to tell you, 
I remember, that I had then, sitting smoking | was built by old Stephen Lashley, who might 
close by the edge of the deck, watching the; have been your great-grandfather or mine— 
waves curl and lash themselves lazily against § san old Indian fighter, you see, who came West 
the sides of the vessel and listening to this } when Lewis Wetzel and Daniel Boone were 
man. I knew by instinct to what his maunder- : boys. Lived in a log but at first, you know: 
ing talk would lead, to their story: the mother § afterward, when his sons grew up, and he 
and brothers I had left.on that day which had : wanted to see them better off than their neigh- 
broken life into two parts for me—the living j bors, built this house, and went to rest himself 
and the dead. I had shrank from hearing it; in a hole in the ground. It’s the way of the 
for a long life-time, but it was coming now ; world. But that house—stone, sir, the walls 
in this commonplace gossip, their story and— $ about three feet thick, great rambling rooms, 
hers. S close, dark halls and entries. It stood out 
Well, what was it to me? There was crime } from the river some dozen miles on a plain 
in it, I know; instinct to!2 me that, too. How ¢ hillock of grass with one or two forest trees: 
could there but be crime: There would be ai ; round that crept the creek, and shutting in the 
the elements of which life is made up: love, } hill, and house, were the mountains, close, a 
and hate, and death; what was it to me, old 2 solid circle, like an amphitheatre, with only 
John Lashley, California banker, how these } the break where the road and creek crawled 
people had loved, or hated, or died ?—their love : out, When I was a boy, sir, living on the next 
or hate had not been for mz: I was an alien } farm, some five miles off, that old Lashley place 
and a stranger. With the last grain of dust $ was like a ghost story to me, full of queer dis- 
from my shoes, as I left the old homestead, 1; mal legends.” 
had shaken their souls and life out of my life.: ‘Of what sort of clay were the Lasbleys?” 
It was nothing to me. ; I asked, seeing he waited for some sign of inte- 
The wind was rising, swept low over the : rest. 
dun-colored sea beneath a dun-colored sky, ‘ , ‘‘With the old Indian fighter’s fire in their 
angering the waves into impatient breaks ofS blood. Yet quiet, talking little. The family 
foam; it sighed low, wearily, like a tired soul : S shad strongly- -marked traits. Large, brawny 
seeking the good long rest to come. The larger ; men, with tough muscles, yellow complexions, 
sea-birds “swooped now and then through the $ broad, black eyebrows, and steely gray eyes. 
gloomy arch, the sunlight, that the world had} When they grew old, it was one peculiarity 
lost and forgotten, catching and flashing on ‘that the hair of the head only whitened, and 
their white wings. How lonesome they looked ; the eyes used to glow and burn under the bushy 
—homeless! 3 black brows like some stilled animals. There 
So I turned and listened to the man. He had } were three brothers in my time: boys like:me 
@ smooth, mild voice, a good-tempered face, en- 3 3 ; John and Robert were Lashleys. There was an- 
joyed himself so thoroughly, having this heard 3 3 other, Clayton. He was a stray, as the country 
ef old stories to tell, and a patient listener. S folks say: a fair-haired, blue-eyed, milky scoun- 
Proud, too, of these solid, lasting old houses in ; drel, his mother’s own son. The world was 
the West, of which the Yankees knew nothing, } purer and better, I think, when they were out 
describing them with gusto: the forts; the old § of it.” 
Indian fights; the mounds where the dead chiefs ; I could not speak. Why should 1? What 
were buried, green, rounded heaps, full of the } were Clayton Lashley or his mother to me? 
mystery of a dead age and race. Enough of 3 The man spoke God’s truth of both. My pipe 
curious incident these hills furnish in their : bad gone out. ‘‘Let me light it for you,” be 
legends of border warfare, midnight escapes, ; said. His talk had made us fraternal in his 
and deeds of bravery, fiercer and bolder than : fancy. So, on the brink of all I waited to 
‘any Sir Walter has made immortal. Donnell * hear, we stopped to fill the bowl, and exchange 
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a light. He did not speak for a long time, per- , Was there no infinite power of Love in which 
hape would not go on. I would not prompt} we rested, as those still corpses in the water? 
him. I waited, looking out again into the dull} He did not speak for a little while; when he 
sea distance, as if life had no object of interest i did, something had changed my eye and ear; 
nearer to me than yon floating gulls. Had it? ; his face was pleasant, home-like; his voice 
If the story was to be told to me now, it was; cheery and cordial—I shrank no longer weakly 
well, I was passive: this matter was out of my $ S from my name. 
hands. It was not like a keen bargain, this} ‘Tell me the story of these Lashleys,’’ I said. 
business that had brought me to the North. ; He looked up, surprised at my wakened in- 
Fate had it. I was only an instrument. Yet I: terest, and then went on, pleased, in his mono- 
wondered idly when I was to come at the threads $ tonous way. 
of the mystery I had to solve; how these dead $ «Esther Paul, it was, I was talking of. She 
old crimes were to be unearthed for me, if this $ was their cousin, some poor reistion, I believe, 
man was to doit. I would not prompt him by $ that old Lashley made his wife .1«e home. Sore 
@ word. 2 against her will; she begrudged the child the 
“People never are judged justly by their out- 3 bite she ate; fearing, I always suspicioned, what 
sides—by the face of the note, as one might ; actually happened. . This, you see. The girl 
say,” he resumed, lazily. ‘Now these two $ grew up. Not beautiful exactly, but the sort 
Lashleys, John and Robert, th= elder brothers } of woman that men go mad to conquer and call 
you know, were reticent, grum boys and men, 3 their own. Silent, gentle, indifferent, with that 
but they had the sterling old knightly hearts ; cool, kindly manner to the world that hints at 
under the pane I knew ’em, hunted and} some shut-up depth of passion, never opened. 
fished with ’em day in and day out for many a3 > When she was a bit of a girl, caring nothing 
year. But Clayton was the favorite with the} 3 for lovers or praise, as girls do, loving little 
farmers, a fair-spoken, easy-tempered lad, with children and dogs, horses even. Like a child 
a jolly word for the young men and a kiss for $ always in some things. I tell you, sir, I be- 
the girls, and his cap off to the old folks. With : ‘ lieve in these girls that have an affinity for 
one of those dead milk-blue eyes that hold all } animals. They’re pure. Esther wasn’t strong, 
treachery. Maybe I wrong him. He was slug- ; 2 was a trifle lame, one foot being shorter than 
gish and selfish, and that’s enough stuff to make $ the other. Her life might have hardened her, 
® devil out of without any more active poison. § for she was brought up like a boy: used to go 
There was one bit of stuff in that house though, S out in her linsey dress with her cousins and 
of which I never could get into an understand- } me fishing and rabbit-snaring. I think living 
ing. That was a young girl, their cousin. } together in that way made us all purer. I 
Raised like a boy with them, though—Esther $ always thought one of her older cousins seemed 
Paul.” He stooped, tying his cravat tighter; nearer to her than the rest: John it was. 
the wind at night ia those tropical climates is; Always John that waited for her when she 
cold and subtle. “Esther Paul.” How black } was tired, carried her basket or rod, though 
and fiat the sea lay—how wearily the one bird } she generally tried to be sturdy enough, and 
left on the horizon swooped and flapped its} stumped along with the best of us. Sometimes 
wing! A broad, lifeless, homeless waste of ¢ she’d be shy of him, and walk with Robert; 
muddy water, heaving and sighing with mighty, ; } but never with Clayton. He went alone if he 
choked power—that was all. What a mild mould § : went with us at all: none of us endured him 
of face this man had, sitting by me—what a} near, though we never spoke of it; but he pre- 
peaked nose and womanish, hesitating eyes! 1; ferred staying milk-sopping about the house 
wondered if any woman ever loved him, ever} with mother, generally. But Esther—as I was 
wrung her fair childish hands and beat her } ; Saying—it was always John came nearest to 
breast passionately, calling for him to come and § her; I used to laugh to myself, boy-like, at her. 
love her, save her from worse than death? In‘ She’d keep from him in that cold, indifferent 
vain. ‘way women have, until she got into trouble, 
I thought of the sea down there—what it : * tumbled down, or came across a snake, (lots of 
held—how the dim light went through, and the ° ' rattlesnakes and racers in those hills then,) and 
forests of sea-weeds, green, and purple, and § ‘ then it was ‘Jobn Lashley—help!’”’ 
blue, waved and shivered in that twilight; of ; I listened as in a dream. The childish days, 
the dead fioating there, white, and still, and $ sacred to me in all my long life as bodies of the 
rested. How calm they were! No wonder—God : dead would be, rose up suddenly before me, 
held them. Did He not hold the living, too? tossed rudely into life by this man. Yet they 
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did not bring the cold chill I feared. Did not; I’ve seen that girl, so tender-hearted was she, 
the great spirit of power and love hold those $ try to succor toads and lizards—the vilest things 
past days as this present, the children he} } that live—when they were in pain and suffered. 
talked of in the hills, and me, the worn-out 3 I’ve known her nurse a hurt dog for a month, 
old man? I was content. A soft and tender : gentle, pitiful as if it had been human: Been, 
memory only—this he brought. ; her eyes fill sudden up with tears when a trne 

“All this hunting and fishing was when we ; word touched her. When I think of what she 
were children together, you’know. Jolly times 3 came to be, knowing this, my faith in human 
they were. But I went off about that time; ; nature is shaken. She was as pure a little girl 
was sent on a flat-boat down the Ohio, and } as drew breath in God’s air.” 
never stopped till I reached Orleans. That trip 3 «‘She was pure till the en said, 
undone me. I never was contented again to 3 I stood up. How closet was, it choked 
settle down in the hills; so I put off, and { me: clammy and stifling! 
knocked about until I made enough to study} The man shook his head. ‘I tried to think 
law, and here I am. But the Lashleys stayed 3 80. But it was too plain.” 
on the home place till they were men and I came closer, leaning on the capstan. “What 
women. Robert’s there now. It’s one of the ? did she come to be?” 
richest river farms in the border counties. H “It’s a damning story. Don’t talk of it.” He 
John’s dead, I believe. At least, he left home $ : wiped his forehead. ‘I’m foolish, sir, but I'l 
half a century ago, and never came back. The} Stell you. I haygea little girl at home, she is 
old woman died about that time. Too soon to? ; $no purer, no more woman-hearted than Esther 
be punished on earth for her life; but there's ; Paul was when I knew her. I look in that 
justice beyond, thank God! Still, I'd like her 3 child’s face—my child, you know, an only one— 
to have tasted a little of the cup her sons drank, } sometimes, and I think, ‘You may, some day, be 
here.” Slike her—one of the foulest things that — 

He stopped, looking out over the sea. Was : God’s earth!’” 
that all? I was to hear no more. My heart ; I came up to him then, close, turning my 
gave a fierce tug, there was a choking in my $ $ face to the bow-light, baring my head, and told 
throat, then I was still. - him who I was. ‘ 

“T’d rather not tell the story of the Lash- I do not know what he said, or I. T’remem- 
leys,” he said, gravely, ‘It would have no ber he was frightened, remorseful at the pain 
interest to a stranger, and it’s a horrible thing ; he thought he had given. 


to rip open. Besides, I can’t get over the feel-$ I only was conscious that the night was dark, 


s 

ing that they are blood-kin to me. Being with >that the time was long before I could compose 
them as a boy so much, you know. They ; him and force him down to tell me all he knew. 
turned out different from what J should have} Then I sat down, and very quiet, looking out 
predicted, every way. I told you Esther mar- 3 to the east where I should find her, I heard her 
ried Clayton!” story. Always-to the east where I should find 

There was another long silence. But he be- } her. What if she was foul ?—or they called her 
gan again. The man could not help but talk. $ by @ name no man or woman can bear and Hive? 

‘It’s that woman troubles me. I’ve tried to{ I was going to her. She was Esther, and I 
reconcile her story with her as I knew her when ; heard her cry, ‘‘John Lashley, help! help!” 
she was a child, and I cannot do it. Why, sir, } (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SONNET, 
TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER WEDDING DAY, 


BY R. G. JOHNSTON, 


Now have thy days attained their vernal prime, ; Bright benedictions all along thy way. 
And that dear wish in which thy heart is bound, 3 While all the feathered voyagers of the air 
Through long progression having reached the timo Proclaim thy praise in warblings low and sweet; 
For ripeness, sits with consummation crowned. And gentle winds breathe on thee odors rare, 
For lo! the partial goddess Fortune brings And loving flowers cluster round thy feet, y) 
The celebration of thy wedding day; All things are leagued to make thee whplly. blest, 
And from her over-lavish hand she flings The good I wish thee topping all the rest. 





AMY DIETZ. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L *"s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. tears starting to the long lashes. The pretty, 
mh that beautiful? Don’t he look { Grecian-shaped head bowed more and more. 
a iiudteatke _Mever, never saw anything } ‘I don’t think that anything is. to be compared 
so beautiful as bis! Oh! I would give any- {with having him here, in the same rooms, at 
thing to be as ha eas that ladyis,todress{the same table with us—neither wealth nor 
as she does! He has go bright a face!” 3anything! I always wonder that young giris, 
Our heroine meant the carriage that was: who have good fathers, should complain of 
passing slowly along the road; meant, espe- } anything, or ask for anything more. Still, I 
cially, the inmates of the carriage—a gentle-} know that, if he had lived, we should have 
man and lady, who, with animated faces, sur- ; had money, and every beautiful thing that we 
veyed the small, but tast@fuk dwelling, behind { wanted. He did so much, iu the little time he 
whose vines she and her mother held their safe } lived after we came here, we can know that, by 
reconnoissance. S this time, it would have been as beautiful as 
“Well, they’re gone,” she added, as their own } Paradise.” 
trees shut the glancing wheels out of sight.} And, by-the-by, Amy spoke of beauty, with a 
**We shall never see them again, never know : shining face; for, to her, it was no mere form 
who they are, where they came from, or where ; of soft ¢plors, or cunning proportions, but a 
they are going to!” : spirit divinely beneficent, manifesting itself— 
r otBrobably not,” was all the reply her mother } although vaguely, as yet, and at rare times—to 
made; and so the mind of the girl was left to $ her spirit. 
feast itself upon the grace and beauty she had § : ‘Pa set out all these trees?” she Gontinued, 
just seen. From the grace and beauty she had ; moving into a seat close by the window, She 
seen, her thoughts wandered away to the grace ; knew, but liked to hear about it agaim and 
and beauty she had not seen, ever in her life- } again. 
time, but of which, half her lifetime, she had } ‘“*Yes; and some of them he brought a good 
been dreaming, for which, half her lifetime, } many miles.” 
she had been longing—longing, inexpressibly, ‘‘And the vines and roses?” 
sometimes with heartache and discouragement, ; ‘Yes; and he had only made a beginning. 
sometimes with a prophetic hope of a commen- : He had a great many plans.” 
surate reslity lying hidden somewhere for her} ‘Yes,” Amy replied, her eyes on the varied 
in the shadowy future. ’ shades the coming evening brought. 
Amy did her dreaming to-day, as she aia § The girl had, many a time before, sat just so, 
igre with her slender white fingers flying : : her large, beautiful eyes raised just so, with the 
dst the innumerable strands of the palm- : same expression of love, regret, and longing in 
‘leaf hat she was arate. : : ; them—save that, now, they kindled as they had 
“I’m thinking, ma,” said she, at length, now : never done before, kindled softly—as all eyes 
letting her hands lie on her work, ‘‘how dif- ° like hers must kindle—for, in her thought, new 
ferent it would have been with us if pa had § beauties were silently appearing before her. 
lived, and how hard it was'that he should die— 3 Trees of loveliest shades and proportions were 
he, so good, so talented, so kind to us all, while $ < taking their places out on the green sward, and 
s0 many miserable creatures live on and on, as $ Sthe bare eaves, the bare portico, were taking 
if they would never die! I can’t understand \ upon themselves a trailing garb of verdure. 
these things.” ’ Repose and beauty indescribable were settling 
“Your father can, dear, from his high place,” $ dove-like upon all the place, and upon her own 
replied her mother, who had already had her } strained life. A manly shape—her father’s, 
combat with doubt and distress, mastering them } or one like his—was there somewhere in the 
through faith and reason. S rooms, and the rooms were softiy changing 
“Oh! but I want him here! TI should love {into luxuriant, artistic beauty. Her father— 
him a so proud of him!” moaned Amy, } or one like him—approached her; she felt his 
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approach, in the rest, the warmth taking pos- } wili, you're the nicest girl there is in town; and 
session of her being. She had only to turn, to: you shall have the nicest husband. You be 
raise her eyes, to put out her arms—alas, poor 3 ; putting your things on, while l’ve been getting 
Amy! bow lonely was the room, how bare the { hold of a little change.” (She meant, specie.) 
porch, the greensward, when, raising herself ; ‘*Get it at Gilbore’s. Be sure! don’t go to Sed- 
to see how it really was, she came out of her 3 ter’s. Don’t be gone long; and perbaps I’ll be 
“Oh! dear ma!” she said, in a voice } the means of getting you a husband that you'll 
like; one that looks like the father you think so 
much of, and ts like him, Run!” 





dream! 
that, made the widow start and look up from her } 
patient sewing, ‘‘if pa had only lived!” 

The widow never knew what to say whenshe; When Amy was gone, the good lady said to 
saw that look, heard those tones. It was.a re- ; Mrs. Dietz, “I’ve got a plan in my head, and 
lief to her to hear John’s voice that moment in $ * you see if it don’t work. You ete what Amy 
the garden, He was talking to the dog Faust. ; says when she comes. I came on purpose to set 
He and Faust were coming in through the gar- ; it going. I had been intending to send Alfred 
den on their way from the field. She told Amy }in after my snuff, when he got home from his 
to throw her hat away, and not touch it again $ ‘play. But I wanted to get Amy - Gilbore’s, 
that night. ; You'll guess why when she comes.’ 

“Oh! then, when will we be rich, ma? Only $ : Amy’s cheeks were red, her eyes humid, her 
two hats and a half a day, at ten cents a piece; : head bowed, when she came. When Mrs. Smith 
when will we be rich enough to do all we want : thanked her, closely scanning her features, she 
to?” But she spoke with cheerfulness, glad to } simply said, ‘‘Welcome,” and went to put her 
get the hat out of her hands, glad to be upon hat and gloves away. Mrs. Smith caught the 
her feet, and to feel how the cool air drew $ opvortunity to say to Mrs. Dietz, “You see 
through, now she had opened the doors on all § what she says when she does speak. She’s 
hands, glad to hear John’s voice! oh!.so glad $ seen somebody, I know, by her looks. He saw 
to be upon her feet, to draw out the table and her, too, or she wouldn’t look as she does. This 
lay the cloth, to run to the dairy for cream, : was precisely what I wanted. I wanted him to 


” 


(and thick was the cream always, when Amy $ see har, and—she—— 


got it,) for the golden butter-ball, for the cool : ’ All Amy did, when she came, was to evade 
custards! The widow, meanwhile, made tea} Mrs. Smith’s eyes as well as she was able, and 
out in a back room, thinking gratefully that ifs get her braiding into her hands, working with 
their condition of comparative poverty had its 3 diligence until her mother and Mrs. Smith were 
pains, it had also its pleasures, in the whole- $ g engaged in their sewing and conversation; then 
some household cares and labors, out of which, } her hands forgot to move. With one she held 
as she had many a time seen, there came a Sher work, while the fingers of the other bent a 
sunny mood to the spirits jaded and disheart- } ; straw back and forth; and her eyes fixed them- 
ened by sitting so long with her fingers flying } selves in blank abstraction upon the open win- 
back and forth over-the palm-leaf hat—forever 3 dow. Seeing her so, and finding she was not 
back and forth; so nimbly, that, watch them as { going to speak at all, Mrs. Smith opened a light 
one would, one only saw that they flew back : battery, in this wise: ‘A couple of travelers 


and forth tossing the strands, and that the 


hat, begun an hour or two ago, would in a few ; 


minutes be done. If one looked up into the 
girl’s face, one saw that she was worn, that she 
had no pleasure in the end of her piece which 
was no end of her task. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Dot,” (she meant not, she was a great snuff- 
taker,) ‘‘dot.a bite” (she meant mite) ‘of sduff 
have I got id by box, Biss Aby, a’d what shall 
I do? dot a bite of sduff for the rest of this 
whole afterdood!” 

‘Let me go out and get you some.” ; 

“Will you?” (We will not continue imitating 
her pronunciation), ‘‘you're a nice girl!” She 

spoke with the greatest heartiness, “If you 


came and put up at the hotel, just before tea; 
put up for the night, I suppose.. Did you see’ 
anything of them, Amy? I didn’t know but 
you would; the gentleman was tipped back in 
the piazza, reading his newspaper and smoking 
his cigar, when I came along, She came out 
directly after they'd had their supper, I suppose. 
$ I saw her, the lady, in the door of the upper 
piazza a minute, at the same time that hé came 
to the lower door; then she went in, poor thing! 
and in a minute I saw her in a rocking-chair in 
: one of the front chambers. I could see it all as 
plain as day through my open window. You 
$ didn’t see anything of either of them?” 

“IT saw a gentleman reading in the piazza,” 
‘ was all Amy said. She said (his with her fingera 
* going, her eyes on her work, 
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“Did you notice him? Notice, I mean, who 
he looks like?” 
Amy said No; but it was not true. 


Didn't you see something that made you 3 
$ Mrs. Smith’s phantasy. On the contrary, what 


think of your father?” 
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it sounded beautifully. You wouldn't haveGone 


: it half so well, if you had known you were doing 
3 it for him, as you were.” 


Amy was distressed. She had no share in 


Again Amy said No; and it was another un- $ S she had seen and heard of the traveler, was, as 
truth, ’ she believed, only cne more wave of crested 
‘‘That’s because you didn’t look at him long 3 3 beauty, passing like the rest; as unreal—so far 
enough then. He’s a sight like your father; $as her fate was concerned—as unreal as those 


only he’s young enough to be his son—in law, 
I mean. The lady is too much like him to be 


that had their being solely in her own creative 
brain. Ah! but beyond the concerns of her own 


his wife. Sle’s his sister. Did you notice that $ actual, final fate, his being there that moment 


I called her a poor thing, Amy?” 


3 so near her, his having just passed within a few 


“No, ma’am.” But she did. She had been} yards of where she at the time stood, with his 


trying hard, all along, to conjecture what it 3 
meant. 3 


actual feet, choosing their own way, his actual 
brain thinking its own thoughts, (perhaps of 


“Oh! she ought to be as tall as you are, for $ her,) his actual face and actual form, embodying 


she’s as old, probably; but, instead of that, she 
would have to look up a good way to see your 
face. Her head‘is right down in her shoulders. 
It’s pitiful!” 

Both Mrs. Dietz and Amy, with faces of deep 
commiseration, said, ‘*So it was!” 

Then they talked of other things. By-and-by, 
Mrs. Smith, who, when it grew dusky, had taken 
a seat near a window that commanded a view of 


their own brightness and manly grace, were far 
more real to her than any person, any event 
had been, since the grave had shut her beloved 
father out of her sight. This she knew. This 
she said to herself agaia and again in her cham- 
ber, after she had seen him, in the duskiness of 
late twilight, pass slowly by, on his return to 
the village. She wept, saying it to herself; 
wept that this too must pass, and the want of 
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the road toward that part of the village where $ her dear father, whom this man had, as it were, 
the hotel was situated, said to Amy, ‘Come. 3 brought back awhile to her, must gnaw more 
Amy, run out and break me off a bandful of } painfully than ever. 

your white roses. I must be going, and I want 
some to carry home. Run while I’m putting } 
my things on.” CHAPTER IIl. 

Amy went out. Her heart was often sad. It; Brrore removing to S , Dr. Dietz, father 
often sank in one moment, without her knowing } of Amy and John, had given the whole of his 
why, from a state of ease, into one of utter pain { ‘ large, choice cabinet to his beloved Alma Mater, 
and longing. It did so now. And so she broke § H—— College; and, in return, his- gracious 
her beautiful roses under that beautiful twilight § Alma Mater had made him the formal grant of 
sky, singing softly and with heartache, the { keeping one student in her halls, as long as he 
words: lived. He, alas! did not live long—only two 

“Oh! Thou that driest the mourner’s tear, S years; but the grant was transferred to the 
FB a hag tee ede ees ie : widow without her request; and John was now 
; enjoying its benefits. This was summer vaca- 
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We could not turn to. Thee!” 
She sang it feelingly. Amy Dietz was co far ; tion of his third year. He taught in the public 
religious that she prayed with a deeply fervid } schools, winters; was private tutor to a class 
spirit; but not further. Her heart had, as yet, ; of four, fitting for college, through the rest of 
had little to do with praise, that highest, hap-} the year; and, in this way, felt his feet securely 
piest—that true condition of the human life. $ under him; felt that he had found his work and 
She gathered her\roses and carried them in, : was doing it. So when Amy mourned, he wrap- 
and was directly assailed with: ‘‘Did you see ; : } ped her in his long, strong arms, and said cheer- 
who went by?” ; ; fully, ** «Blessed is he who has found his work; 
‘No, ma’am.” And this time she told the} * let him ask no other blessedness.’ John has 
truth. found his work and he asks for nothing. Amy 
“T thought you didn’t, Iwas glad you didn’t. : will find hers some day, and then she will ask 
You would have left off your singing, and cud-} for nothing. She is living on toward it; she 
died out of sight along the rose-bushes if you : ; > will some day be there; and she can afford to 
had. As it was, he had a * good chance to see ; weep a good many tears, and feel a good deal 
the side of your face and hear your voice; and $of heartache by the ‘way. There pass. ‘The 
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pray the true, fit work, when it has been found, ; called and gave Amy a note weal his incite, 
will. never pass, nor the delight in doing it, § which ran thus: 
neither in this world; nor in the other, - Jobn } Saturday Morning. 
happens to. know this first, because he has had : ‘My Dear—John is (but I shall first tell you 
the toughest time of it, out-in the wide world, } what Alfred says. He sees what | have written 
and so. has-had his feet quickened; aves because Sand says I-ought to have written John, Jod, 
it is what.all our best men are saying.” : Sand then you would know it is I, writing, if I 
Amy mourned all the same after it; and he 3 didn’t sign any name. He says I pronounce it 
expected her to, until.the time should come, joo. Do I? I know I take considerable snuff, 
when, foot-sore with traveling, searching, weary 3 and I suppose it affects my speevh some; but 
and worn, she would sit down and say, ‘‘ Here, {does it as much as that? I shall make you and 
Father, is Thy child! patient now, sitting now S your mother tell me honestly, the next time I 
in quiet, to rest at Thy feet, and wait for Thy 3 get where you are. If it does, l am sure lam 
hand to bless her with an everlasting joy in} done with snuff.) John is over the way, this 
serving Thee.” Jobn knew, all know who have } Sis what. I wanted to tell you, up in the obser- 
so surrendered themselves with all their hard- { vatory, pointing out the mountains to him and 
working egotism, that» just when she came and 3 his poor hump-shouldered sister.. They’re out- 
said that, out of her soul, she would find the 3 side, at the parapet. John has just helped the 
real work and delight of life before her. So he 3 ; little happy-faced thing intg one of the arm- 
was easy about her, and nota little proud and $ : chairs, that she may see all that they do. 
fond of her innocence, earnestness, and beauty. > ‘It’s Saturday; do you suppose they will 
He rebuked her when he could not help it; bui ; leave to-day? If they don’t, they won't to-mor- 
with words so light, else so tender, that they 3 row, for to-morrow will be Sunday; then he'll 
were only the more endeared to each other for } hear you sing! and then! Adieu.” 
them. : ; When Joln returned, an hour later, to Amy’s 
The next morning after Mrs. Smith’s call, ; great relief, (to her regret also,) be informed 
when his mother told him about the poor de- § them that the strangers “had just started. 
formed frame of the beautiful lady at the hotel, $ ’ They were on their way to H , to visit the 
laying his broad hand on Amy’s head, he said, j Lovells, They were from C——. They were 
“And your heart was sick, yesterday, (don't § old Squire Havewell’s son and daughter. The 
you remember?) when you saw how beautiful ‘son was associated in business with his father, 
she was, in passing, and how handsomely she } now nearly superannuated. C—— was a com- 
was dressed} If she saw your perfect form, : paratively small place,” Jobn said, ‘but large 
your ease and grace in moving, she would be; S enough, and enough refined to make up one of 
sick, unless her heart is a more reasonable one § S the best societies in Massachusetts. One of his 
than yours. Her tears would run; she would § friends lived there; he had been home with him 
affirm that she coyld be conteated with serge, \eeveral times, (it was less than twenty miles 
if her form were but like that! And so her $ from the college,) and had met young Have- 
angelic face would be spoiled by the discontent $ well nearly every time. The Havewells weren't 
and weeping. As she would deserve. We all ; $ tremendously rich,” he said, ‘but were in very 
Aeserve (and need) all the pain and all the comfortable cireumstances; were good to the 
ugliness of aspect, our discontent, from what- ; S poor and very much beloved; were fond of 
ever earthly cause, is allowed to give us; for it $ books, music, the arts, the sciences, metaphy- 
-belongs to us to be cheerful and to work!” John § sies—in short, they were alive!” ending with a 
always said—‘‘Work,” his whole wide frame $ start of the sinewy frame—“ above all manner 
starting wigh energy, as if he were a grand ?of cunt, humbug, and fraud!” with another 
charger at @ race-course. ‘start, ‘*T wanted them to stay to-day,” added 
He spoke the truth; but it wae a truth that ; i he, getting his hat. “I wanted to show them 
would often have rendered him impatient toward $ Ssome of our scenery. But the Lovells are ex- 
Amy’s weakness, but.that, happily for him and} pecting them; they were obliged to go. Now 
fer ber, his truth was broad enough to cover} to your braiding, sister! I’m going to catch 
also all the causes of that weakness and to show : three trout and two pickerel for dinner. Adieu.” 
him her way out; to show him that her feet; Amy Dietz; sitting at her braiding, and, think- 
were already turned toward thet way. 3 ing what had just passed by her, hated it—hated 
He went out to the post-office immediately } the braiding, that is, She said to herself with 
after breakfast and was absent.a long while. ; hot cheeks that she did, and that she wanted to 
Meantime, Alfred Smith,.on his way. to school, } put it wnder her feet. Looking round on all 
Vou. XLIII.—3 
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the objects in their plain sitting-room, on her, strength at her side! Of course the Havewells 
mother’s faded face, her cheap-and worn dress, N wouldn’t think so well of him, when they saw 
on her own cheap dress, she said to herself that § what -a stupid, awkward, know-nothing sister 
if she knew she would some day die of this$he had! saw how poorly she was dressed, and 
loneliness that gnawed at her heart so, she $ what a poor little home they had! Oh, dear! 
would be glad that he had passed/on out of her $ if the earth would oniy open and swallow her! 
path forever, Sitting so, she heard footsteps : swallow only her; leaving John to be a comfort 
and voices; and; springing to the window, she 3 3 to her poor mother! 

saw John and the stranger ascending the path 3 Miss Havewell had on her plain gray travel- 
toward the house; each with a string of fish, }ing dress, her plain linen collar and cuffs; and 
and Faust was lifting his slender nose between her face was serene and smiling as a seraph’s. 
them. She hid first her braiding and wide { Her brother was—perfect. This is the way 
apron; she was quaking with dismay; and,} Amy got along afterward with his abounding 
finding that she could not conquer it, she hur- 3 gifts of ease, intelligence, good-nature, and the 
wied away to her room, shut her door, gave her} like. She began many times recounting to her- 
hands \a\ wring, said, «What shall I do?’—as § self these qualities; but they came in a tide, 


many a sensitive young girl, under kindred cir- 
cumstances, had done before her. She said she 
was: provoked with John for letting him come; 
wished they were both (both the gentlemen, she 
meant,) in France! ' But John did not bring his 
companion in. Mrs. Dietz came up to let Amy 


knowthat he had simply taken him through the ¢ 


wood-shed to'the garden, where he was show- 
dng :liim the melons. Then Amy’s gladness ran 


high. John was the best fellow not to bring : 


and all she could say was, that he was ‘per- 
° fect!” But, for herself, she was ashamed— 
ashamed that she put on those fine, poor duds; 
that she could neither speak, nor move, with- 
out such painful, shameful self-consciousness 
and blushing; that she must tremble so; oh, 
dear! was there ever such a poor, awkward, 
miserable creature? If they hadn’t, both of 
them, been angels, they would have given up 
noticing her after the first minute; but they 





him in! “John, you’re a darling!” or, “‘You’re} were. If John—darling fellow!—hadn’t been 
a darling, John!” she said, whenever, in the} an angel—as he always was—he would have 
hurried dressing and cooking of the fish for din- $ $ been as. ashamed and cross as he could be, seé- 
mér, they were brought in sight of each other. $ S ing how she appeared. But, instead of that, 
The travelers had broken their carriage, when } she had never seen him so animated, so kind. 
lessthan a mile out of the-village; and, having } And Miss Havewell was so sweet toward her! 
met John on their return to the village, whither § and her brother so—so perfect! Oh, dear! So 
they were compelled to come to get their car- $ began and so ended all her paraphrases—with 
riage mended, Havewell, after having deposited : an ‘*Oh, dear!” 
his sister at the hotel, and sent his carriage to? $ The hymns and the anthem, in the next morn- 
the blacksmith, went and rejoined him at the ~% Si 3 ing "8 service, were prayerg for such as Were 
coppice beside the road, beside the beautiful § wretched and worthless; and ‘she sang them 
Meadow Brook. $ straight out of her soul. 
But you and I must call on them; this even- : “‘And didn’t she sing beautifally ?” said Mrs. 
ing,” said John, as he was leaving the dinner- § $ Smith, spreading her napkin at that Sunday’s 
table. | “I promised them both that we-would. 3 3 dinner. “I was in hop she would. Her 
And, my mother, we must invite them both here, ; voice—it seems to me, sometimes, as if ‘it went 
to-morrow evening, mustn't we?” He knew his § wavering away up to heaven; it seemed so to- 
mother would say Yes, and she did. He ex- day in that hymn— 
pected Amy’to worry and cry, and she did, in $ : 
this respect, transcending his anticipations. He $ 
was'vexed at last, and'went off, as he said, ‘to § my blood ran cold hearing her.” 
let her fret it out alowe.” ; The Havewells came that evening; and they 
Amy put on her best; but’meagre enough her ; seemed so pleased with ‘everything, the vines, 
est-seemed to her, as she looked at herself in} the trees; the roses scentitig all the place, the 
the glass, remembering into what presence she } small, but well-selected library, and especially 
was going. Shewas so chilled on the way, June} with her poor little knick-nacks, in flowers, 
evening although it was, that she/tould scarcely ; autumn leaves, mosses, looking at these so long, 
mMeve, or speak. She was thinking that she { admiring them so much, that Amy was, on the 
would disgrace not only herself but John—the $ whole, glad to be where she was; glad, that is, 
good, noble brother. walking with ‘such: even } that the earth didnot, at her wish, open itself 


i 
‘Wretched, poor, despised, forsaken’— 

















































AMY DIETZ. 45 
the’évening before and shut her up ‘‘in the dis- 3 here on this ‘‘sin-beleaguered earth,” even in 
mal'shades where Orcus and the Furies dwell.” $ this poor fallen state, where, at the best, we 
Even ‘her little; pale-faced; hard-working, old- $ are no more than half *‘alive unto God.” This 
fashioned mother bore herself with such social, 3 Amy felt tothe utmost. Her life was strained, 
‘friendly ease, that, as she could not fail to no- Storn. She sank sometimes as if she never would 
tice, the hearts of their gdests warmed every rise again, feeling how poor her life was, how 
moment toward her. And, as for John, he was ; rich it ought to be; feeling how much there was 
splendid!’ She didn’t know he was ever quite} for her to do, what a long way to go to reach 
so'grand! And, this time, I think she neither$ the green plage where the shade and the still 
began nor ended with an—<‘‘Oh, dear!” 3 waters were. She read a great deal, read those 
The next morning, however, was destined to § : S rich old works, which were among her father’s 
put the new complacency to flight. For, when § , books—Addison, Shakspeare, Blair, Cowper. 
she was out in the yard watering her plants, 3 They became as living, breathing friends to 
with her wash-gown on, Havewell came in at}her: so dear, that just feeling them in her 
the gate, hurrying, to get the book that he bor- $ sensitive palms was enough to thrill her with 
rowed of John the night before, but forgot to3joy. When John, who had now returned to 
take. He wanted it to read at the hotels where 3 college, saw, by her letters, what direction her 
they put up on their journey. He started, hesi-} mind was taking, he sent her books; now and 
tated, when he saw her, then he touched his hat 3 then a precious volume; many of them—most 
and advanced.’ But he saw her mortification, $ of them, in fact—with Havewell'’s name in them. 
that was clear, Amy said afterward to herself; 3 She found this passage in one of them: ‘It is 
saw, of course, what superabundant cause she g only with renunciation that life, properly speak- 
had to be mortified. She guessed he had seen $ ing, can be-said to begin.” It was an old doe- 
enough of her now! Oh! why did he forget the $ trine. She had sang it many times in the 
book? . What did she put on that old, old gown § * hymn: 
for, this morning? Oh, dear! oh, dear! They $ “Dear Lord, I give myself away, 
weren’t to return that way, but were to go; "Tis all that 1 con d0;” 
round by the mountains and lakes; so that was; had read it and heard it read many times in 
the last time he would ever see her. She might} the Scriptures: ‘Seek first the kingdom of 
improve herself, her understanding, her bear: § Heaven (that is, doing the will of the Father, 
ing, her whole life—she would—she was bent $ making it one’s own will), and leave the rest 
upon that; but there she would be in her poor 3 to be added unto you;” but now, through her 
little out-of-the-way home; Ie, already at the ¢ own striving, and the rich experience that was 
il of all kinds of oxeatianet, would be a$ S growing out of it, she knew what it meant. She 
ong way off, in his beautiful home, living his$ went about the house, she sat at her braiding, 
life.of beauty and forgetfulness of her existence. $ : S singing, . 


: _ atnaben 


«<Tear Lord, I give myself away, 

Tis all that I can do;’” 

CHAPTER IV. Ssang it out of a heart full of gladness in the 

Amy did improve herself. She had now two ’ : Lord. Not in Havewell, not in any other human 
high, nearly faultless models. The patience, } being. She was, as it were, lifted above him, 
the angelic serenityof Miss Havewell appeared $ above every earthly thing, sitting at God’s right 
to her with irresistible power and pathos. It hand; loving him, and every being on earth, and 
was almost as if Christ himself had paused be- $ the earth itself, beyond what words could tell, 
side her, in his dusty pilgrimings; his divine, 3 but loving God most of all. And’so now had 
sad eye upign her, his divine voice saying to} come the season of praise. Now was her life 
her, “Come and learn of me; be meek and § rounded out and perfected. She had found her 
lowly in heart, and find rest unto your soul.” : work. Braiding hats was a part of its form; 

What she saw in Havewell, was the highest § but, animated by its true spirit, even, that sat 
style of human intelligence and beauty, as they ; light as air on her fingers. In this,ene little 
express themselves im the perfeetly symmetrical ; phrase, full of meaning to those who have ex- 
form, the classic features, the deep, soft eye, the § perienced it, but void to those who have not, 
penetrating, sonorous Noice, the bearing, as it; $ Amy had been ‘born again.” She was worthy, 
one were a god. There is a worth in such } now, of Havewell—and this is saying much. 
lives, beyond what can be estimgted, Jying in She was easy about his coming; for, let that be 
this, that ‘they teach us, as no sermon:can, what $ as it would, she was sure of happiness to the 
men and women can be, and feél, and do, even : end of her days. 
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CHAPTER VY. $ sigh, longing for him, wishing he had lived to 

Bur he came. She was sitting, one: after- : see and share her happiness. They did not 
noon, braiding; her mother was sewing: in so ; forget him; there was no one they remembered 
far just as we saw them one year ago, at the: so constantly as they.all did him, that last, 
commencement of this story. A beautiful car- : : ° glowing October day, at S——, when Havewell 
riage came along; the same carriage, the same : * and Amy were given to each other in marriage. 
horse, and one of the same inmates. 3 They left wreaths of the autumn leaves and 
He kept Amy's hand, his. eye beamed, hej tears on his grave; and Havewell was dearer 
talked of his joy in seeing her; and it was the ; than ever to Amy’s heart, when she saw that 
same as if they had been known to each other ; his tears were mingled with hers. Mrs. Dietz 
® lifetime. He wrapt her close, when Mrs. ; and Faust accompanied them to C——, te spend 
! Dietz went out to see about the tea, calling her; the winter. But the next summer, and every 
his ‘‘treasure, his beautiful, beloved girl!” ; summer, they all came to spend a part of the 
John and Faust came in; John, an A. B., } beautiful season there where the solemn trees 
ready to study law with Havewell; Faust, with ¢ were waving, where the roses were blooming, 
ene slender foot, and his slender nose lifted in : and where the solitary grave was. Mrs. Dietz 
the air. There was a deal of sport at the sup- Sand Miss Havewell came first, tarried latest. 
per-table, Mrs. Dietz, seeing to them, that they $ Only, now, Johnny and Caddy (the latter named 
did not talk all the time, that they ate a little, § for ‘‘auntie,”’ that is, for Miss Havewell) are 
thought that the gentlemen were like two mag- { sometimes allowed, at their pleading, to pe- 
nificent hounds just in from a hunt that had main with auntie and grandma, after father, 
been no fatigue, but a stimulus and delight to { and mother, and uncle John, and baby return. 


them—and Amy was like a soft, frolicsome, : The parents demur, averring that the petting 
household spaniel, merry, loying, beautiful to} they get spoils them. But I wonder if it does. 
behold. She did not forget the beloved dead. : There were certainly never better children; and 
Nor did Amy. She shut back more than one } this the parents own. 
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MISTRUST. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


He deems me cold, because my pen is weak, But whether tossed on billows of despair, 
And words are feeble passion to convey ; Or raised to rapture—who hath power to know? = «- 
He knows not that, whate’er my lips may speak, 


“Ewould not reveal one half my heart would eng. Then love me still—I am forever thine! 


Believe me true; ah! who could doubt my truth? , 
The rose may yield its sweetness to the bee, Time hath no power to changeghis heart of mine— 

The ocean cast its treasure to the shore; Bathed in Love's fount, it e’er renews its youth. «© 
Yet deep within the heart of flower and sea When I forget thee, it were time to die; 


Is hid a mystery ’twere in vain to explore. When from my soul ewest m has fed, 
Forever, on and on, the heart may bear Kiss the dumb lips, and close the darkened eye— 
Its weight of love, its agony of woe; Fold the pale hands in peace, and write me—“dead !” 
Fr ~ 
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WHEN I AM DEAD. 
e 


BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Tue morn will rise with dewy flowers : As fraught with hope, as fraught with fear— 
And cool, sweet airs—night scatter stars, Sorrow and woe atill write their names 
Moonlight, and rest—and birds will sing, On hearts and homes—and pleasure’s hand 
When I am dead. Strew ee friends still. smile, ah! sad— 
The Spring will come with bud and bloom n I am dead. ; 
And Summer sunshine bathe the hills; But all of pain and toil shall cease, 
The Autumn’s scarlet leaf and gold And tears, and troubled, anxious thought— 
‘Will rustle in the sighing winds, Bright, o’er my dim, earth-wearfed sight, 
And Winter gather storm and sleet— Eternity’s giad star shall rise, 
When I am dead. And peace, and joy, and Heaven shall come— 
The busy world will still go on, When I[ am dead. 
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A WEDDING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


. , BY ELLA RODMAN. 

We had just returned from the wedding. We; At this remark, my father appeared to have 
three, father, mother, and I, stood together in $ ‘ been seized with a fresh fit of indignation. 
the drawing-room, and looked at each other as; $ That is just it!” he exclaimed, “he has not 
people look who are not pleased with something : even a fair excuse for his folly, As all men 
that has happened, and of which they do not : are human, a young and beautiful bride would 
quite understand the meaning. $have offered some palliation for his conduct; 

Suddenly, my father, who was rather impu!- 3 >but that unattractive woman! fat, dark, and 
sive, snatched off the white gloves that gave < : forty—I cannot understand it!” 
him such a gala appearance, and, pushing open} ‘‘One thing, at least, is not difficult to under- 
one of the French windows, flung the inoffen- ; stand,” observed my mother, ‘‘the ‘unattractive 
sive kids far out into the middle of the street. g woman’ is now Mrs. John Heberton, But what 

“There goes a dollar and a half,” said my $ does Sophie think of her new aunt?” 
mother, quietly. “I think,” sid I, with difficulty repressing 

“I only wish that John’s folly could have g @ yawn, ‘that it was all very stupid, and she 
gone with it!” exclaimed my father, as“fie be- 3 s looked as old asthe hills.” 
gan pacing up and down the room. “To think} ‘I wonder,” continued my mother, reflee- 
of that poor child's prospects being spoiled in ; tively, ‘‘if John will withdraw his yearly sub- 
this way!” $ scription to the half-orphans?” 

As I was the ‘‘poor child” referred to, my} Dear mother! her sympathies were warmly 
mother began to laugh; and well she might, for ’ enlisted for the half-orphans and whole orphans, 
I was not ‘‘poor’ in any sense of the term. {and prospective orphans, and orphans of all 
My cheeks were round and glowing with health, } shapes and denominations; and she belonged 
and my bones were covered with their full share to all the societies that ever were instituted 
of flesh; while I had a father and mother, over 3 for the benefit of this numerous portion of the 
whom I exercised unlimited authority, the com- 3 3 human race. 
mand of every reasonable indulgence, and of 3 ; This innocent remark was the last straw that 
many unreasonable ones. My mother, I say, 3 broke the camel’s back; and my father almost 
laughed, and so did I; while my father looked $ slammed the door after him, as he muttered 
dignified and indignant. : quite audibly: ‘Hang ‘the half-orphans!’” 

**Pithink,” said mg mother, while her rather § “It would saye the institution a world of 
migcthievous eyes endeavored to reduce them- $ : trouble,” said my mother, ‘but Td not think 

g *elves to a state of propriety, ‘that we shall § the idea would ‘be a popular one.’ 
manage to keep Sophie out of the poor-house$. It is rather tantalizing, though, to talk about 
for some time yet. And, after all, when you Sa wedding without telling people whose it is, 
come.to think of it, John had a perfect right to; and giving some description of the bride and 
get. married.” : groom. 

“Yes,” replied my father, stopping short in : Ever since I could remember, uncle John and 
his promenade ‘and I should have ‘a perfect § Saunt Allie had lived together in a little, plain 
right’ to wei® your botnet down the street, house, in an old-fashioned part of the city; and 
provided you werewwilling—but, as in that case, as no apparent. change had taken place in them 

othegs would have #a perfect right’ to call me: within the scope of my recollection, | involun- 
a coca fool, I prefer leaving that and: ; ; tarily looked upon them as a species of human 


variow® other rights unexercised. A nice set} fossil remains. They were brother and sister, 
of ing alles oc ai be if wetinsisted upon the only ones that remained of my father’s 


availing es of all our rights!” : § family ; and uncle John was some years older 

‘You lawyers. are go severe,” said my 3 S than my father, a delicate, gentlemanly-looking 
mother, still laughing, ‘‘and John has not: man, with rather a large head, and blue eyes 
done as foolishly as many others—We has mar- : that always wore a surprised expression. He 
ried a woman of very suitable age.” Fee absent-minded, and very much Pa to 
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48 
exertions of any kind—rarely going out of his; seldom to be caught; and, indeed, I have ob- 
shell, as he called the little house where he } | aoaved, as a general rule, that gentlemen are by 
seemed to vegetate, year after year, in perfect : : no means as fond of holding skeins as they are 
contentment. Sexpected to be. So, aunt Allie wound and I 
Years ago, when grandfather died, and each : held, while she descanted upon tlie various 
son took his portion, uncle John entered into a : merits of double yephyr, single zephyr, and 
successful speculation with his, by- which he split zephyr, and waxed enthusiastic over new 
* more than doubled it; but this good luck seemed } stitches—while I could only think of the stitch 
Gnly to have made him ¢autious, for, withdraw- {in my side. For I usually knelt, rather uncom- 
ing immediately from all money undertakings, ; fortably, by the sofa on which my aunt was 
he carefully invested his handsome fortune in : established; as she considered herself quite an 
irreproachable bond and mortgage, and retired ; invalid, and was certainly nervous and inactive 
to enjoy it in his own peculiar way. Few would ; to a very high degree. 
have siipposed that the inmates of that plain, Very sweet, too, was aunt Allie; with pretty 
little: domicil could have bought out two or? 3 hair, of a sort of carroty-golden, worn in 
three brown-stone-front establishments, car-}looped-back curls, and large, wondering blue 
fiages, coachman, buttuns and all; yet so it : s eyes, that had a childlike confidence in them. 
Was. The only extravagances committed in } She was so gentle that I never felt disposed to 
that ‘house consisted in food, bodily and mental. Sutter an impatient word to her, although rather 
Uncle John and aunt Allie were anything but § lavish of such favors to most people with whom 
gormandizers, and yet only th@ most expensive 3 } I came in contact and every one’s voice seemed 
kind of viands came upon thei le; while the $ to dake s softer tune in addressing her. Mother 
library up stairs, in that dingy back room, Swap very fond cf aunt Allie. She subscribed 
would have delighted a party of savas. Then, 3 liberally-to the half-orphans, and all the other 
too, uncle Jolin was always spending money on } institutions that claimed her patronage; and 
chemical experiments, and nearly blowing him- ‘ S ladies who went about on such expeditions, with 
self up with the same; while aun’ Allie quite $ S small bags and reports, pronounced her “one 
blew him up for the noise he made and the ; of the salt of the earth!” 
frights he gave her. 3 My aunt would whisper tu me, in a soft 
Por aunt Allie hated noise, and her favorite ? ; monotone, various surmises about ‘Jobn,” 
vice was worsted-work. All day long, and far } who, she was quite convinced, was daily occu- 
into the night, did she work cats, and Shei, and : pied in bringing various plans for killing him- 
rose-buds, whose like neverwas seen in the na-; self to perfection; and she assured me that, 
tural world; and she knitted, ‘and crocheted, } every time he went out, she expected to see 
and cross-stitched, to such a fearful extent that { him brought home on @ shutter. Whether he 
it was only by dint of earnest remonstrances { had ever expressed any particular preference 
that we were saved from a set of drawing-room ; for that mode of conveyance, I do not know; 
tarniture in flowers, animals, and landscapes— } $ but if he had, the wish“was never gratified. 
and preserved, I verily believe, from an entire Very much attached, though, were that brother 
suit a piece in various colored worsteds. I}and sister; and if aunt Allie imagined that 
think that aunt Allie, with a sudden gleam of; uncle John was trying to kill himself scienti- 
inspiration, once meditated the herculean task ; fically, uncle John was just as firmly persuaded 
of “doing” all our portraits in this novel man-$ that the coroner’s verdiét on aunt’ Allie would 
ner; but meeting with as little enoouragement © be: ‘*Died of worsted-work.” He pronounced 
as geniuses usually do, she mournfully relin- {it an abomination; and declared that it must 
quished the project. Now worsted-work takés $ have been invented by some womgn-hating man 
money, as any one who has made Affghans § for the purpose of exterminating the race. 
knows, and aunt Allie’s custom in this line was $ My aunt and uncle were not very often at our 
a very desirable income to shopkeepers. ¢ house. ‘It was so bright and cheerful ane 
It is unfortunate, though, to be small niece to “so gay,” as they expressed it, that it se¢med 
& worsted-loving aunt; and, until I was fifteen, $ to bewilder them; and although they approved 
I never paid a visit to aunt Allie without spend- : highly of my mother, and were gracious 
ing most of the time with my arms manacled by} to me, they were not’as often our roof 
chains of zephyr that were quite as tiresome as ; 5 as my father would have liked. Besides being 
fetters of iron. Jt would be: ‘Just in time, 3 decply attached to his brother and’ sister, he 
my dear, I have been saving this for you”—for ; hal nursed'a pet theory ever since IT was born, 
uncle John, between one thing and another, was which was that’ I was te be the heiress, the 
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woppiet on jareionher one, of my hid aunt ; from aunt Allie, filled with 5 eabgiulide of a cer- 
and bachelor uncle—not so much, I think, from $ : ‘tain Miss Woodner, whom ste seemed. to lave 
a love of money, as from an appreci:tion of the § taken into boxom-friendship on a very short ac- 
peculiar importance which prospective heirship § : quaintance. Miss Woodner had been so kind— 
always gives. As uncle Jolin was past fifty, ; $ and Miss Woodner was so lively—she really did 
and aunt Allie'not many years behind, it did § Snot know what they should have done without 
not seem very: probable that they would form } 3 her—with much more to the same purpose. 

any new connections; so I enjoyed the distine-; That one unfortunate word, “lively,” imme- 
tion of being Miss Sophie Heberton with three } diately turned the current of anxiety toward 
fortunes in prospect. But N Some designing girl, probably, 
“The best laid plans of men and mice S without a cent, who was working hard to secure 

Aft gang astray ;” } the rich bachelor! And urgent requests were 

and, since that experience, I would not insure $ sent for their speedy return, accompanied by 
any man or woman against matrimony who ; thrilling accounts of the danger of remaining 
could speak, or write, or make signs, or in any 3 too long at the sea-shore. Aunt Alfie’s reply 
way express their wishes, or understand the § gave great satisfaction, until the close of it. 
wishes of others. : The day was fixed for their return, and a great 
Awtt Allie did a very remarkable thing, one ; deal said about the pleasure of being with one’s 
summer, that led to other remarkable things } own family again; in fact, aunt Allie wrote, she 
not wane so agreeable. Dr. Cootin, “the medi- : and John were rather tired of the sea-shore, and 
cal man,” whom she paid liberally for feeling § ; 0 was Miss Woodner, who had kindly consented 


uncle John. 


her pulse, shaking his head at her, and peering 3 
at her, in @ vague, undecided way, over his 8 
glasses, finding her questions likely to exhaust $ 


3 to accompany them home for a visit. 
This announcement threw us into a state of 
great perturbation, and we employed the inter- 


the small capital of knowledge that he pos- § vening time in wondering“what Miss Woodner 
sessed, proposed the sea-shore, with something: looked like. Father was so anxious to see for 
of the inspiration that came over Mr. Dick in ? himself, that he went down to the boat to meet 
the case of David Copperfield. ; them, and returned in an unusually cheerful 
This was a bold stroke on the part of the? é frame of mind. 
doctor, and rather startled aunt Allie. “Only one of Allie’s unaccountable fancies,” 
“Did he really think it would do her any 3 said he, much relieved; ‘‘and about as com- 
good?” $ prehensible as Titania's fancy for the ass. Miss 
“He was quite sure that it would do her no } Woodner ia a stout female, of dark complexion, 
harm,” and the doctor had such an expressive { who resembles the engravings, in hooks of, 
way of saying nothing, that aunt Allie declared $ travels, of wives of distinguished chiefs in re- 
his words spoke volumes. As there are so many 3 gions where penknives and other small articles 


volumes, however, that had better not have been 3 are considered ornamental in the ears and nose!’ 


spoken, this was Somewhat equivocal. 

Aunt Allie went to the sea-shore, and uncle 
John, as in duty bound; went with her. ‘It had 
been very hard work to get them off: uncle 
John mourned so at the idea of leaving his be- 
loved books and chemical apparatus—and aunt 
Allie was but half-consoled ‘by \the reflection 
that worsted was light, and could be stowed 
inte tranks to an unlimited extent; bat, once off, 
it seemed Sven harder work to get them back. 

Their alternate letters were rather mystify- 
ing; for, although, at first, both raved of the 
beauties of the sea-shore, and the invigorating 
qualities of the salt air—before long, uncle John 
wrote that * Allie had fallen in love:” and father 
and mother were terrified by visions of some 


heartless fortune-hunter, who might persuade : 
‘dunt Allie to make a fool of ‘herself in her old: 


age. In ‘answer to some’ hinfs of this kind, 
however, there came a more connected epistle 


‘She must be at least forty, and treats John ag 
Sif he were her younger sister.” 

This was quite comforting. But we ‘took an’ 
early opportunity of welcoming the returned 
travelers and spying out the land. Miss Wood- 
ner, who struck me as being one of the ugliest 
women I had ever beheld, and anything but 
prepossessing in manner, bent assiduously over 
‘ her sewing, during the whole time of our visit, 
‘ and scarcely opened her lips. I noticed that 
s aunt Allie’s eyes followed her uneasily; but she 
‘ seemed to be unconscious of ‘this, and sewed as 
; though she had been working for a living. She 
was not well-dressed, and looked anything but 
‘lively;’’ but she evidently possessed’ some 
° mysterious power over my gentle aunt, which 
it cost her not the slightest effort’ to retain.’ 
Uncle John and annt Allie were both looking’ 
wonderfully improved, and they declared that 
\ the-trip had done them a world of good. 
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“Quite an inoffensive female,” observed my } coming. I also discovered, that Miss Woodner 
father, patronizingly, when we had returned ; had a beautiful hand and arm; and, one even- 
from our visit of inspection, ‘‘and a very suit- ; : ing, I. came to the conclusion that, if she dressed 
able companion for Allie. John tells me that } } herself like other people, she would not look 
her father was a naval officer, so that she is | much over thirty-five. ~ 
perfectly respectable.” *‘Is not Miss Woodner making a very long 

After Miss Woodner’s advent, various changes ; visit?” asked my father, one day, at the dinner- 
struck me on my visits to my aunt and uncle. } table. 

Aunt Allie’s dress began to wear a Fiebness j I once heard,’ said my mother, misebier- 
that she had never indulged in before; for Miss } ously, ‘‘of a lady who went to make a calt, and 
Woodner liked to see handsome old lace, and } stayed eleven years,” 

people dressed in accordance with their means.} My father laughed, in perfect unapprehen- 

“Though, if dressed in accordance with my ; siveness, as he observed that **he was afraid 
means,” she added, “I should not be dressed : ; Allie depended too much on Miss Woodner;” 
at all, asl do not happen to have any means.” ; j and we all thought the same thing. 

I think she was proud of her poverty, for she § $ The visit extended to months. Christmas 
seemed rather to display than to hide it; and ‘came and went, and still Miss Woodner re- 
aunt Allie whispered to me, one day, in much! mained, She seemed to have a knack of 
confusion, that she was afraid she had offended : making people admire her;. for friends of the 
Miss Woodner, almost past forgiveness, by (an } < family always ¢poke of her as ‘‘striking-look- 
attempt to present her with a handsome silk ; } ing,” and thenghs that “she must be a great 
dress, as a slight token of her esteem. ; acquisition.” 

“Alice,” said the person spoken of, in an} One evening, in January, father left us at 
authoritative tone, ‘‘let us have no more of this uncle John’s door, and mother and I entered 
subject. I think you understand: me now, and {the parlor quite unexpectedly. It looked very 
I do not believe that you will offend again.” : cozy and cheerful. The large center-table lamp 

“No,” replied aunt Allie, humbly, ‘I cer-{—they abhorred gas—diffused a bright light— 
tainly will not; but I thought that a friend——” § the curtains were drawa—the fire was blazing. 

Miss Woodner shrugged her shoulders impa- : : Aunt Allie was dozing on the sofa, Miss Wood- 
tiently, and my aunt immediately subsided. 3 ner was stitching, indefatigably, on one side of 

I could not make out this strange woman. : the table, while uacle John, on the other, was 
Her nature was certainly very different from } busy with some plans and inventions. 
aunt Allie’s, who was as transparent as glass, : It looked very homelike; and mother, with a 
and seemed to give herself up to the enjoyment § significant. glance toward Miss. Woodner, re- 
of this novel friendship with all the zest of a : marked to uncle John: 
echool-girl. She evidently entertained an ad- ‘Well, really, this is cozy—quite a family 
miring reverence for Miss Woodner; while that $ party!” 
lady was not given to enthusiasm, and tolerated, : My eyes were fixed on the sharp, black e 
rather than returned, the affection bestowed on : that. looked so suddenly up, while a dark red 
her. Father and mother made an attempt to} flush crossed the dusky cheek. She glanced 
patronize her, in order to propitiate aunt Allie; hastily et unele John, and then, biting her lips, 
but Miss Woodner would not be patronized, and : went on resolutely with her hemming. 
they were obliged to give it up. , 3 ‘Uncle John was a little perpleted, at first, 

Aunt Allie bloomed out in velyets and satins, } and. did not quite know how to take it; but 
while her friend appeared in the same plain 3 presently a delighted grin spread itself over 
bonnet that had accompanied her from the sea- his features, and he entered fully into the spirit 
shore, and, for herself, evidently considered ¢ Sof the thing. It was probably the ndVelty that 
dress of no sort of importance. I had begun, $ : : amused him; and, when aunt Allie became 
though, to discover her fascination. She was’ roused from her light slamber, she, could not 
woaderfully witty and sarcastic, and could tell comprehend matters at all. 
astory with inimitable grace. It was not always ; Miss Woodner was unusually silent, that even- 
that i Snare to talk; but when this was the ; ing, and rather ungracious; and, as we were 
ease, I have seen uncle John gaze at her fur-; ; going home, my mother said, demurely, 
tively, from the pages of his book, withasparkle; ‘I really should not be surprised if Jehn 
of appreciation in his mild eyes; while aunt Allie} and Miss Woodner made a mateh of it, after 
was ready to laugh before she opened her lips, all! They looked very domestic, this’ even- 
in expectation of the good things that were } ing.” 
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A WEDDING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
«What a preposterous idea!” replied my} ; Poor aunt Allie! Such a wild idea had never 
father, disdainfully; ‘+1 should as soon expect ; entered her head; but, in his confusion, uncle 
John to marry black Rose!” $ John was about to declare that the proposal 
The very next day, uncle John made his ap- had originated with her—when happily remem- 
pearance, in a state of great perturbation, and ° g bering that this was neither true nor flattering, 
requested a private interview with his sister-in- ; she managed to say what was proper on the 
law. He and mother were closeted together for ; 2 oceasion. He left the library an engaged and 
some time; and, after his departure, the fol- S bewildered man; while Miss Woodner went to 
lowing facts transpired: : her apartment a calm and triumphant woman. 
Aunt Allie had sought her brother in tears, 3 When aunt Allie next saw her brother, his 
and imparted to him the astounding intelligence 3 appearance was so wild that she was quite sure 
that Miss Woodner was about to leave them. : he had poisoned himself with some of his ex- 
**Miss Woodner going to leave them!” He ; periments—and what he had done was scarcely 
could not believe the evidence of his own senses, : less alarming. She was not quite sure, at first, 
and stood staring at his sister in helpless amaze- } : that she liked it—this having Miss Woodner 
ment. : actually quartered upon them for life; and 
«What is the matter?” he asked, at length. 3 brother and sister looking upon each other 
“I do not know,’’ sobbed aunt Allie, “she 3 in a sort of comical consternation—when in 
will scarcely speak tome. Do go toher, John, ; walked the sister-in-law elect, with an air of 
and see if you can do anything with her—per- $ proprietorship, kissed aunt Allie rather pa- 
haps you can persuade her to stay.” tronizingly on the cheek, and sat down to be 











Just then a message came that Miss Wooduer 
would like to see Mr. Heberton in the library. 3 
Trembling like a culprit, uncle John advanced 
to meet his fate. 

“Mr. Heberton,” began the lady, ‘‘I con- 
sidered it due to you to say, that, having made } 
a long and very pleasant visit beneath your 
hospitable roof, the time has now arrived when 
it becomes necessary for me to leave.” 





$ seemed queer and upside down; 


congratulated. 

Uncle John could not stand it; everything 
and, seizing 
his hat, he went in quest of his sister-in-law, 
whose sympathies were always so readily en+ 
listed in every one’s behalf. He seemed to feel 
like running away from Miss Woodner and his 
engagement. He did not know exactly what 
was expected of him under the circumstances, 


Uncle John stammered and hesitated. The; and asked two or three such comical questions 
visit had not seemed long to them—he hoped $ that mother could scarcely restrain her laughter. 
nothing had occurred to hasten her departure.” $ Father stormed and raved, and wished Miss 

“«¥es, Mr. Heberton,” replied Miss Woodner, ; Woodner at the bottom'of the sea. I did not 
frankly, ‘something has occurred—your own } ; like the idea of an aunt-in-law; and poor uncle 
good sense must tell you that, after the events } : John was scarcely more happy than pe rest of 
of last evening, I could not, with propriety, re- : us. 
main“beneath your roof. I therefore wish to 


Mis# Woodner was too wise to delay the wed- 
thank you for your hospitality, and take my } ding-day very long; and we all dressed our- 


departure as speedily as possible.” 3 selves in proper style, and went, as my father 
I believe that uncle John had a vision of the : said, **to see John make a fool of himself.” 
little household tumbling to pieces immediately $ Now that she had scope to display herself in, 
after the exit 6f Miss Woodner—or aunt Allie, $ the bride certainly showed excellent taste. A 
in a never-ceasing flood of tears, weeping her- : very rich white silk, (uncle John's gift,) made 
self gradually away—something unusual must ; in a manner suitable to her years, with a valu- 
have impelled him to do ashe did; for he seized 3 Sable white lace shawl falling from her shoul- 
the lady’s plump hand, and said, ibeseechingly, § 3 ders, and her abundant black hair magnificently 
‘‘Dear Miss Woodner! Do stay!” ; arranged, formed a toilet at once handsome and 
Things promised to be exciting; and Miss 3 becoming. Aunt Allie was dressed ina silk of 
Woodner lent gracious ear to the few dis- § soft lilac hue, with a shawl of black lace, ‘also 
jointed sentences that fell from the lips of her $ her sister-in-law’s taste; and looked so young 
embarrassed suitor. She was a woman of busi-}and pretty that I was quite bewildered. The 
ness, however; and she put. the diestnnested:; rooms were decorated with flowers, and filled 
words together into a formidable question. $ with so many stylish people, whom the ¢i-devant 
“Then you really wish me to marry your”: 3 Miss Woodner seemed to have a talent for col- 
she asked, deliberately; ‘and are quite sure } lecting around her, that it was quite an impos 
that your sister wishes it also?” ii ing scene. Uncle John behaved very well; and 
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the bride was as composed as though she‘had;. I studied my new aunt, as I have frequently 
been getting married every day of her life. S studied queer specimens of botany, and en- 
|. My attention was attracted by a very distin-$deavored to decide what order or class she be- 
guished-looking young officer, whom my hew ; longed. I must: say that this'occupation becamo 
aunt soon brought up to me and introduced as § much; more interesting after the discovery ot 
ber brother. 3 her brother’s existence; and I tried to make 

«Your brother!’’ I could not.help exclaiming, 3 her talk-of him. without seeming to aim directly 
I did not know that you had one.” j att. I did mot meet with much encourage- 

“No?” she replied, composedly, “I am not ment, however; and I always fancied that aunt 
in the habit of talking of my own affairs; and § Matilda saw through me at once. She had 
Herbert has beam away, on frontier duty, for } } great influence with uncle John; but she could 
some time past.” : not persuade him to move from the plain, little 

“I wonder what svehen we are?” observed } house, where all the years of his life had been 
my new acquaintance, when his sister had left § passed. She did persuade him to give very 
us.” 3 pleasant. dinner parties, though; and it was 

He had a very pleasant smile, and seemed to 3 universally admitted that ‘Mrs. John Heberton 
‘me totally unlike Mrs. John Heberton. 3 entertained delightfully.” We seemed to fall 

“Ido not suppose that we are necessarily into a sort of friendship, at last; and I was 
any,” I replied, coldly, although I felt very } always glad to avail myself of her exquisite 
much embarrassed; ‘‘I have no knowledge } taste in the arrangement of my dress for the 
whatever of Mrs. John Heberton’s relations.”. } various dissipations to which I was prone, 

My companion bowed and withdrew; and, } One day, aunt Matilda became unusually com- 
provoked at my own ungraciousness, I went ; municative, and upon the very subject on which 
home and called the wedding stupid. Why 1} 1 had exhausted surmises. I could not help 
spoke as I did, I do not know—perhaps some ; admiring her when she told me something of 
perverse creatures of my own sex can tell. 3 her history; and,I believe that I said so. 

That uncle John should be so unexpectedly} She smiled rather sadly, as she answered: 
presented with a brother-in-law, was a subject } «You are but a child, Sophie, in the first. fresh 
of fresh grievance in the family; and it was } beauty and purity of your girlhood—I am a 
prophesied that the young officer would be at $ woman of the world, almost incapable of feeling 
once quartered upon him. But Capt. Woodner $ upon any subject but Herbert; and it was for 
proved to be rather a mythical personage; for, ’ his sake that. I married your uncle. He can 
very soon after the wedding, he was ordered off $ now enjoy the whole of the little patrimony left 
again, and, for some time, his name was scarcely ¢ us; and even my frugal expenses used to make 
mentioned. § something of a hole in it.” 

After the change that had so suddenly come : Ab! no wonder, now, that she had worn such 
upon them, aunt Allie went about in a sort of § } plain bonnets and dresses; and, at different 
mild surprise, and even neglected her worsted- : times, I gathered from her the story of a young 
work. Mrs. Heberton was so thoroughly the $ girl entrusted, by her dying mother, with the 
mistress of the family, that there was no mis- : infant brother who, from that time forth, be- 
taking her position; but poor aunt Allie’s was N came the object around which all ker thoughts 
not so clearly defined. Unele, John accommo- 3 and cares clustered. She spoke of him with 
datel himself to his changed circumstances ; tears in her eyes; and my vivid imagination 
with ar excellent grace, and became so fond of ; filled up the skeleton outline with innumerable 
quoting ** Matilda,” that one would have SUP- 3 N ; watchings and ‘self-denial—all abundantly re- 
posed they were an affectionate couple of long ; } paid by the pride which she evidently felt in 
standing. To do aunt Matilda justice, she } this only brother. From her account, too, I 
made an excellent wife,.and treated ‘Mr. ¢ gained some idea of the man whom I had so 
Heberton,” as she always called him, with the 3 rudely repulsed at the wedding; ard the tie 
greatest respect; so that uncle John, finding S between this brother and sister formed a net- 
things not so bad as he had anticipated, be- } work of romance, that I little expected to dis- 
came quite cheerful again. ¢ cover in connection with my practical-seeming 

I \bink that poor aunt Allie found them } aunt: She even admitted to me ker fears that 
worse, and often complained to mother that ; Herbert. would be killed among the Indians; 
‘Matilda was so much.changed”—not realizing } and thef@ea filled me with a shuddering dread. 
that this is an every day case when friends are 3 ide not think any one realized aunt Allie’s 
turned imto sisters-in-law. ‘ feelings after the wedding; until, one morning, 
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mother, on going into the parlor where she-ex-} ‘‘No,” said my mother, thoughtfully, ‘«I do 

pected to find her, as usual, reclining on the 3 not know anything against him; but I would 

sofa, found her, instead, sitting upright, and} advise you ‘to consider well before taking so 

Dr. Coolin sitting beside her, with her hand in } important a step.” 

his. $ Yes,” replied aunt Allie, innocently, «I 

‘*Is that professional, or otherwise?” inquired ; expect to think about it a great deal.”’ 

my mother, demurely, while aunt; Allie’ never; My mother smiled at, the answer; and won- 

lifted her head. ¢ dering what uncle John would say, and what 

“Otherwise,” replied the doctor, decidedly, 3 my father would say, she walked quietly home. 
rising to his feet; ‘‘and I hope, my dear madam, g “John,” said aunt Allie, resolutely, the first 
that I have your kind permission to pay my ad- { time that she encountered her brother, ‘I think 
dresses to this estimable lady?” $ of getting married!” 

As the addresses had already been paid, and{ Uncle John fairly, wheeled round in his 
my mother happened to be the junior of both ; astonishment, and stared at his sister so hard 
perties, with no sort of authority over either, : that she colored to the tips of her ears. 
this.form of speech was rather ludicrous; but **And what, in the name of common sense, 
the doctor was evidently impressed with the: do you want to get married for?” he inquired. 
idea that something of the kind was proper and “TIT want some one to love me,” was the quiet 
becoming under the circumstances. reply. 

“This is rather sudden, is it not?’ asked my ‘*Haven’t you a brother?’ he continued, 
mother, in considerable perplexity. ‘cand a sister in M a? and two cats anda 

‘By no manner of means,’’ replied the doctor, } dog? Wheat can any, Woman want more?” 
briskly, ‘we have been meditating it for some ‘No, John,” replied aunt Allie, firmly, ‘‘Ma- 
time past—in fact, the sole ambition of some $ tilda has never been the same to me since she 
years of my life has been to wear Miss Allie, } was married, and neither have you. I do not 
like a bright flower, in my—-my—button-hole.” ; wish to reproach you, for I suppose it is na- 

He knew this to be an appropriate place for } tural; but it has made mo more ready to listen 
the flower, and was too embarrassed and happy 3 to Dr. Coolin’s suit. You know I did not com- 
to observe that it did not apply equally well to : plain, John, when ;/ou saw fit to marry.”’ 
his lady-love. To do the doctor justice, he had$ «No, old girl. you did not,’ exclaimed unele 
a kind, loving heart, and was really ia noble } John, with a sudden burst o. aicetion, “and 
fellow—although an indifferent orator. Not ; you, have a right to du ast as. you please. . L 
exactly knowing what to do with himself, and} hope that Dr. Coolin wili make you a good hus- 
finding ‘aunt Allie not disposed to help him out ; band.” ; 
of his dilemma, he wisely took his departure .{ And thus ended the interview between the 

**Oh, dear!” said aunt Allie, ruefully, wher ; brother and sister, 
the two women were alone, ‘I don’t know whai: When tue cloth had been removed, after din- 
you will think of me, Susan—I am very much ‘ ner..aa.. father sat leaning back in his chair, 
surprised, myself.” : i with the air ofa man who feels particularly 

‘Are you quite sure,” asked my moth2z, <comfortable—-mother began in a mysterious 
kindly, ‘that, you can trast. tho distnterasted-3 way: 
ness of Dr. Coolin’s aifection? You know, Allie, $ ‘What would you think of the prospect of 
that heiresses always run the risk >t being mar- 2 another wedding in the family?” 
ried for their money, whatever other attractions; The color flew to my cheeks in a most unac- 
they may possess.” ‘countable manner, and my father cast a quick 

**Yes,” replied. aunt Allie, humbly, ‘‘and old } glance in my direction. 
heiresses in particular. But Dr. Coolin, Susan, “I should not object,” said he, graciously, 
is @ very superior man—and I know of a per- ; ‘‘provided the bridegroom elect met my appro- 
aon, vicher than I am, who has fairly offered } bation.” 
herself to him, in gratitude for his attention «There is nothing to ‘object’ to in Dr. Coolin,” 
dusing illness—so, that, if money had been his } continued my mother, demurely. 
object, he would have taken her. He is very; . ‘‘Dr, Coolin!” exclaimed my father, in utter 
well off, himself—and so kind and sympathizing. amazement, ‘why, he is a world too old!” 

And I have been so lonely, Susan, since John’s ‘Not for Allie,” replied my mother. 
marriage—there is nothing like having soul The different expressions that flitted over my 
one to care for you alone... Lhope you do not } father’s face were perfectly indeseribable. 
disapprove of Dr. Coolin?” ‘Susan Heberton,” he commenced, in a deep 
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tragedy tone, ‘do you intend to tel! me that my ; think that a pretty house in the country, with 
sister Alice is going to make a fool of herself?” fruit-trees around it in fall bloom, was the most 
“No,” was the reply. “I intended to tell you ; desirable thing in the world. 
that she was going to marry Dr. Coolin!” : Aunt Matilda took very little part in any of 
“The terms are synonymous,” he thundered, $ these arrangements, and I think aunt Allie felt 
‘and if ever a man was cursed with a set of § hurt that she ‘expressed so little sorrow at 
fools for relatives, I am that man! I know that $ ° losing her; but, before long, Capt. Woodner 
he is only after her money, and I'shall go and $ was brought to his sister’s house seriously 
tell him so!” } wounded in an affray with the Indians, and her 
My father looked so terribly in earnest, that } ; whole thoughts were bestowed on him. 
we both interposed to prevent him from dir ysit I sat in my rvom and cried, when this news 
ing his threat into execution; and, finally, my S first reached us—and then I asked myself se- 
mother having talked to him very touchingly of $ verely what I was crying for? Mother’s kind 
‘poor Alice’s loneliness,” he became somewhat $ heart took her immediately to the sick-room, 
subdued—but declared that “it was all owing $ where she was a great acquisition; and, by 
to that lianged sea-shore business.” He could ssome means or other, I contrived to get there, 
not bear to hear Dr. Coolin’s name mentioned; $ too. 
but, very ‘much to his disappointment, the : I loved my work, and was very faithful. When 
strictest inquiries only elicited encomiums on$the invalid became convalescent, he was fre- 
his character; and he was obliged to look upon } quently left to my care, because I could read 
him in the light of a fu brother-in-law. better than any of the others, and arrange 
“T really thought,” seid my father, reproach- | sowere with more taste, and amuse him gene- 








fally, “‘that some prince, or great Mogul, had $ rally. 

been offering himself to Sophie—and I was just ; One day, Herbert said to me: 

considering how to answer him when this thun- ; “Do you remember my asking you, at Ma- 
derbolt came.” tilda’s wedding, what relation we were? I am 


“I do not think I shall ever marry,” said I, { now going to ask you what relation we are to 


with a feeling of intense disgust for all my beaux. { be—and all my hopes hang upon your answer. 
“That would be a good joke,” replied my I trust that my sweet nurse will not reply as 
father, ‘to have the old people of the family ; she did then?” 
marry off in this way, and the young one turn} What I did reply is of no manner of conse- 
nun. I should not be surprised, Sophie, if you 3 ; quence, and was not communicated to any one 
changed your mind very soon.” 3 but my mother. 
With the perversity of feminine nature, I was ; Not long after this, my father observed rather 
thinking of Herbert Woodner, and wondering, } anxiously, 
as he had wondered, what relation we were. : “TI think, Susan, that it is not quite prudent 
Aunt Alice grew so young and pretty, after $ to throw Sophie so much into the society of 
her engagement, that it seemed quite out of} that young officer. He is just the kind of man 
place to call her an ancient bride; and Dr. to take with an imaginative girl—and as such 
Coolin improved wonderfully, both in manners$an alliance would not answer at all, she had 
and appearance. He really seemed devoted to $ better be looked after before any mischief is 
aunt Allie; and [ do not think that the con- § done.” 
sideration of wealth had influenced him at all} “The mischief is already done,” replied my 
in his choice. He owned a very pretty place as ‘ mother, “Sophie has won the heart of a man in 
few miles from the city; and the two mature : every way desirable, except in point of wealth, 
lovers took frequent drives thither to superin- ? and given her own in return; and it has always 
tend putting it in order for the bride’s recep- ¢ been a-comfort to me to think that we were rich 
tion. Aunt Allie appeared to forget all her } enough to’ allow our daughter the luxury of 
pains and aches, and went about with an ac- S marrying a@ poor man. So, the sooner we ac- 
tivity that was quite unusual for her. The old : knowledge the engagement the better.” 
passion for worsted-work apparently exhausted} ‘The engagement!” exclaimed my father, 
itself in a pair of very elaborate slippers for the $ in dismay, ‘of a girl who has been accustomed 
doctor; for, after that, it gradually died out— Sto have two thousand a year, for pocket-money, 
giving place to a woman's true vocation, pre-} to @ man whose entire income is not over one 
siding over a home of her own. I was taken } thousand!” 
into confidence, and consulted respecting the: “We ‘have enough for both,” rejoined my 
fitting up of various rooms; until I began to ‘eloquent defender, ‘‘and Sophie cannot spend 
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much in the sort of life upon which she will 
enter, for awhile at least.” 

Poor father! He had received so many shocks, 
that like the eels, under the process of skinning, 
he was getting used to it; and he observed re- 
flectively: 

«That Miss Woodner is a very smart woman— 
she has done well for herself and her family.” 

“She certainly did not do this,” replied my 





3 friends—but I rushed into this wild, free, bor- 
$ der life with all the zest of a child. They said 
3 that they thought it would sober me a little; 
and when I returned from a three years’ sojourn, 
leaving a little grave there, in the shadows of 
the Rocky Mountains, @was sobered. 

I found things changed at home, too. Uncle 
John had lost his wife; and as he insisted upon 


our living with him, announcing. his intention 


mother, with a smile; ‘‘and she makes John ; of making me his heir, we did not think it right 

such a good wife that I really think you ought ; to refuse. 

to have forgiven her, by this time, for having Aunt Allie was as happy in her new home as 

married him.” , $a bee among tke flowers; and although my 
We had our way; and, in due time,-I was: father usually frowns at my mention of the 

fitted out for Oregon. There was much, of} sea-shore, two, or three, or four of us feel glad 





course, to regret in leaving my parents and } that the trip was taken. 
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BABY BLANCHE. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON, 


Sur’s a tiny little darling, 
With soft and golden hair, 
And the bluest eyes that mffid you 
Of the sun-filled Summer air; 
The purest drifting snuw-flake, 
Falling on the Winter day, 
Could scarce be whiter, purer 
Than that brow and cheek to-day. 


Yet the dancing light is playing 
In her laughing eye of blue, 
And the rich red blood is bounding 
The tinted life-veins through; 
Her little hands are wandering 
Softly o’er my cheek and brow, 
And the baby voice is cooing, 
With sweet music in it now. 


Sweet Baby Blanche, the darling 
Of one little rolling year, 

Sent when the budding flowers 
And the birds came to us here— 


* 
While thy little hands are wandering 
Softly o'er my brow and cheek, 


I clasp thee closer, darling, 
While a fear I cannot speak 


Comes shuddering quickly o’er me; 
For I know ’tis only clay 

That I hold close to my bosom— 
It may sbatter any day; 

And this face that smiles so brightly, 
And this silken, golden head, 

May be pillowed where the daisy 
Nods above the sleeper’s bed. 


As I clasp thee, baby darling, 
Now a prayer goes up the while, 
That our sky may not be darkened 
By the breaking of thy smile— 
That these little feet may linger 
In earth’s pleasant, shady ways, 
And thy presence be a blessing 
Through long happy, sunny days. ° 
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KITT Y’S 


DREAM. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR 


Youne Kitty was sleeping in blankets and pillows, 
Safe tucked from the frosts of a clear Northern night; 
Yet, restless her spirit, as ocean’s blue billows, 
She wandered in dreams like a shadowy sprite. 


Ger hilltop and valley—they could not restrain her— 
O’er woodland and water she hurried away; 

Sweet visions of moonlight—they could not detain her 
When seeking the tents where our regiments lay. 


She faint yet undaunted! She hovered around them, 
And tenderly murmured a song to the brave; 

And deeper, more peaceful the spell that had bound them, 
When drawn with the cadence that melody gave. 


Bhe 8g picket, the shy little maiden, 
And, Gra: ‘@ tear from her frolicsome eye, _ 


Each zephyr that fanned him, each dew-drop was laden 
With tints of bright scenes in the moonligats gone by. 


Does Kitty forget in his anguish to cheer him, 
As mangled he comes from the patriot strife? 
No, pallid and tearful, she lingers still near him— 
And meekly he tells the lost hope of his life, 


Sweet Kitty! She lists like a lily receiving 
Its vapory dew, and a blessing the while; 
Ah! Kitty! She lists like a woman believing, 

In her bosom a blush and a smile. 


No more the gay dreamer goes out in her sleeping, 
The soldier beside her is only ber care; 

The poor crippled picket the truant is keeping, 
For only the gallant shall cherish the fair. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tue school:had fallen into a sort of indolent ‘ He looked down and saw the child standing 
afternoon quiet; Even the leaders of mischief } there,.and, during the moment, that he gazed, 
among the boys were at rest just for the time, ; the old master’s countenance ¢ghanged, growing 
‘and “Iam by no means certain that the old {mild and sweet again under,;the influence of 
schoolmaster was not having a clearer view of } that pale, ‘earnest face turned up toward his 
the fairy land’ than of the bare, brown room, own... 
in spite of his sitting so ‘erect and dignified; ‘If you please, sir,” said the: young one, 
behind his tall desk. a very seriously, ‘‘1 want to come to school,” 

Then in at the open door walked a little $ ‘*Hey!”’ said the master, smiling a little at 
figure, and stood looking about, for an instant, 3 the gravity with which he stood there. ‘‘And 
with a wistful, doubtful expression, as if not ; who gent you'here, my man?” 
quite sure what step ou to be taken next. : ‘Nobody sent me,” said the pigmy, as un- 
The child had enter softly that nobody $ dauntéd as Innocence before the dangers of a 
perceived him, until Ye on one of the’ giant’s castle. ‘I came my own self.” 
side séats pointed’ him out to her companion; } “I think I have seen you,” said the master, 
and, the fact of his appearance gradually mak- } who was négglyjas absent-minded as Dominie 
ing its way among the girls; naturally it was} Sampson himself. ‘‘But what is your name?” 
not long before it reached the jacketed portion § ‘Little Jan,” he answered, with the same 
of the little hive, $ immovable seriousness. 


The small stranger did not appear to notice } “It’s Leah Marcy’s boy,” spoke up the big 


the attention he was heginning to attract. He : girl, with a certain degree of contempt in her 
stood, holding on the door with one hand, and’} tone, and only too happy, as she always was, to 
looking straight before him to the desk where : meddle with what did not in the least concern 
the master sat enthroned. her. 

Evidently most of the. scholars: knew who; ‘‘Miranda Johnson,” said the master, search- 
the child’ was; for nods and whispers were ex- ; ing her out with an awful nod that she felt to 
changed, and the big girl on the side seat as- ; the very marrow of her bones, ‘‘1 shall be satis- 
sumed an uncommonly severe and virtuous ex- fied if you learn that grammar lesson you have ~ 
pression, such as she had seen her spinster aunt : been two days over; you needn't take any extra 
bestow upon her neighbors in church when there $ business on your hands.” 
was something in the sermon she deemed pecu- Miranda subsided, with a flutter and a high 
liarly applicable to their hardened condition. color, and the scholars tittered at the rebuke, 

But the master had not become conscious of} whereat Miranda gave the small girls near her 
anything unusual taking place, and, after wait ea threatening look, which effectually checked 
ing a little longer, the child walked up the aisle $ ‘all merriment on their part. There was the 
to the dreaded desk. 8 $ Promise of such unlimited pinchings and other 

He was very short, and the tall. desk was $ : $ persecutions, which could suggest themselves 
elevated: upon a platform—so that all he could $ at @ moment’s notice in Miranda’s fell green 
do, by way of attracting attention, was to shake § > eyes. 

a leg of the desk, which he did accordingly;; ‘‘Children,” the master continued, ‘you'll be 
while the younger scholars looked with fear at § good enough, all of you, to take the advice— 
his temerity. ‘ attend to your books.” 

The master started at once, came back from ; Immediately there was a hum and a buzz, 
fairy land, or wherever it was that he had been $ and everybody was intently employed—proba- 
straying, with a shock, and leaned forward, with 3 S bly, however, proving the falsity of the proverb, 
his sternest frown, to see who the rash pupil was ; that two things eannot be done at once. 
that ventured to disturb him after he had jnsued ; : All this while the child stood before the mas- 
the command that everybody should study in $ ter without even turning his, head. His little 
Mien” a whole hour. 3 mind was so completely engrossed by the request 
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hevhad made, that he was unconscious of the } He closed the book and stood the child beside 
curious eyes which had been upon him. shim on the floor, still regarding him with that 

«Please, sir, can I come to school?” he're- : ‘grave look, as if not quite certain what man- 
peated; and that time his under lip began 'to ‘ner of ‘bird had taken refuge in his dim old 
quiver. $ school-room. 

The master smiled, It would have beet a The boy was thin and pale. Tt was not beauty 
difficult matter for any school-teacher not quite § which made his face so remarkable; but there 
granite to have refused the pleading of those : 3 was an expression about the mouth, and a look 
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gray eyes. 
“Can you read?” asked the master.’ 


“I know my A B, abs,” he answered, un- : 


shesitatingly; ‘‘and I can spell Baker.” 

«Spell it,” said the master; and he complied 
instantly. 

“I don’t know it in the book,” he added, 
truthfully, as soon as he had finished. 

There was something so peculiar about the 
ereature that the master was interested, as he 
had seldom been in the bread and buttery things : 
that usually made up his school. 

He looked earnestly at the child.. Miranda’s 
words had recalled his parentage to the old 
man’s mind, and I think, as he sat there, he 
was revolving a psychological problem that has $ 
puzzled many a deeper mind. 

At last he pushed his chair a little back from 
the desk, and bade the child step up‘on the 
platform, which he did with considerable egpr- 
tion—for the step was a long one. The master 
seated him on his knee and opened a spelling- 
book. 

‘Let me,hear you say your letters,” he said, 
pointing with his penknife to the alphabet. 

The child looked at the book, and then at him, 
in a puzzled, doubting way. 

Well,” said the master, ‘don’t you’ know 
them?” 

The boy nodded. 

‘But they ain’t like mine,” he said; “mine 
be’s pictures.” 

A strangled titter from the front benches, 3 
which the master checked by a look, and then 
he went on. 

**Say them as you are in the habit of doing,” 
he said. ‘*What is the first letter?” 


‘A is an apple,” began Jan, quite at home at : 


once, “round asa ball. B is a butterfly with— 
with beaufital wings,” stumbling over the long 
word in his anxiety. 

The master did not even smile. His ferule 
sounded a warning to some luckless giggler, 
and again stillness reigned.’ 

“That is very weii done,” he said, when the § 
ehild finished his wonderfal account, although § 
his’ ‘mouth twitched'a little when Jan made the 
announcement that— 
how Z-was a zany, aud didn’t know nofin’.” 
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N Sin the great eyes, which the mastér had never 
$ before seen in a child. 
In the days when people believed that strange 
; children sometimes came out of beautiful lakes, 
‘ or the recesses of the woods, and took up their 
‘abode among men, but always watclied over and 
; protébted by their fairy parents or guardians, 
‘ that child would certainly have been considered 
: one of the enchanted number. 
I verily believe the master was thinking some- 

thing of the kind as he looked at him. He had 
: ‘all manner of odd fantigs, old as he was. 
; Can I come to =i sir?” repeated Jan, 
$turning his eyes away from the open window, 
; where the boughs of a maple-tree had been 
’ beckoning him out. 

‘‘We shall see,” answered the master again. 
“ How old are you?” 

«Six, mother says.” 

The master nodded his head’ slowly, ang a 
sorrowful look came over his features. 

“He must be that,” he whispered to himself. 
“JT remember now.” Then he turned Again to 
the chit.’ “Go and sit on the bendli those 
other little boys, ‘and study your letters. ‘Let? 
me see how still and good you can be. oy 

His hand lingered for an instant on the child’s 
head with a'sort of caress; then he helped him 
off the platform ‘and pointed out the bench where 
he was to sit. ' 

*¢First class in grammar!” the master called 
out, hastily, while Jan shrunk into his seat, 

: : Wegitning to be conscious of the curious eyes 
directed at him. “First class in grammar— 
take your places! ‘ 

Up they tumbled—the boys making all the 
} noise possible, and Miranda Jones showing, in 
Sev ery look and movement, that she was mortally 
: offended at something. 
$ “Pete Rogers is a-scrouging of me!” called 


SELLPOLLILOD 


s 
: out one of the lesser children. 


“T hain’t,” said Pete, bold as brass. 
} Stuck a slate-pencil into my ear.” 

“T didn’t!” exclaimed the first voice. 

: a big story, master!” 

; “‘Come here atid ‘stand by the desk, both of 
; : you,” said the teacher; and tp they shambled, 
} two tow-headed urchins, grinning with niischief, 
$ and kicking each others’ chins ‘along the aisle. 


“He 


“He's 
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‘Please, sir, can I g’out?” called somebody; hird that was darting in and out of a wild 


else. 


**No!” thundered the master. “The first one $ : 


$ * honeysuckle bush along the road, 


The child stood still as a mouse watching the 


that speaks till I get through with this class ; tiny creature, and the master stood watching 


shall be whipped.” N 

Silence again, andthe master began. 

*¢ Miranda Jones, what’s a noun?” 

Miranda’s nose was elevated in utter con-} 
tempt for the thing in question, whatever it $ 
might be, and she made no response. ; 

‘Don’t you know what noun is?” asked the; 
teacher. 3 

Miranda gave her memory a hitch, and stum- 
bled over the answer as best she could, 

‘‘What’s a verb?” asked the master, of the 
boy at the other end of the class. 

**To be, to do, to suffer,” he eried out, in his 
desire to acquit himself well, entirely omitting 
the first part of the reply. 

The lesson proceeded after its usual fashion; ; 
Miranda Jones qui inguishing herself by} 
her stupidity. 

“Do you ever expect to learn anything?” : 
asked the master, more irately than he often : : 
spoke. : 

“TI expect to go to Watkins to school nent? 

N 
winter,” she said, pertly. ‘I guess when my % 
pa hears about the new scholar he’ll want me § 

. to go before.” : 

~ The master moved down from the platform § 
more rapidly than anybody had ever seen him $ 
do, and, in the twinkling of an eye, Miss ; 

_ «Miranda was hustled into her own seat with $ 
a box on her ear, which tingled for an hour : 
after. $ 

“You open your lips again till school closes $ 
at your peril,” and Miranda had wisdom enough 
not to do it. 

All that afternoon little Jan sat quiet as a 
mouse in his place, watching with great asto- 
nishment the proceedings that went. on About 
him. * 

At last, his attention was attracted by a little 
girl somewhat older than himself, a sweet, hazel- ; 
eyed creature, and after that Jan could look at 
nothing else. 

When school was dismissed, the master took 
the boy by the hand and led him away. Pos- 
sibly he remembered that the little stranger 
would fare like a- pigeon set down in a nest of 
hawks; and into the bargain the good old man 
had something else on his mind. 

“T am going to take you home, Jan,” he said; 
‘you live up in that back road, don’t you?” 

‘*Yes, sir,” Jan said, promptly, evincing no 
surprise at the teacher’s conduct; and in a mo- 
ment dropping his hand to follow a humming- 
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him. Presently Jan crept back to his side, 
$ whispering, 

‘Don’t you hear it talk to the posies? [ 
never can make out what it says,” 

The master had no answer ready, and they 
walked on. the lonesome, .unfrequented road in 
silence. 

They came in sight of the solitary brown 
house, standing bleak and desolate upon the 
summit of the hill. Only two or three pine 
trees. grew near it, looking solemn and cold 
even in the bright light of that summer after- 
noon. 

“That’s my house,” said little Jan, ‘‘and 
there’s mother in the door.” 

He ran forward, and when the woman saw 
him she came down the yard toward the gate. 
The schoolmaster looked at her with sorrowful 
surprise, He had not seen her for six years, 
but he had-never dreamed that so short a time 
could change one at her age as they had done. 

Jan said something to her which made her 
look toward the gate. It seemed that her first 
igpise was to turn back toward the house; but 
if’so, she conquered it, and, after that hasty 
movement, stood awaiting his approach With a 
cold, hard indifference. 

‘* Here’s the schoolmaster, mother,geaid Jan; 
‘tell him I do want to go to school.” 

The master. opened the gate and walked up 
to her, holding out his hand. 

‘How do you do, Leah?” he said, calling 


S her by the familiar name of old times. 


Perhaps she had not heard the name for a 
long season; the stern mouth trembled a little 
as she answered, 

“IT am quite well;” but she did not notice the 
outstretched hand. 

“T heard you had come back to the old place,” 
he said, trying not to be chilled by her manner. 

“Yes, I have come back,” she answered, in- 
differently. 

The schoolmaster began to feel embarrassed. 
He was not a very courageous man with women 
at the best. 

“Your little boy wants to come to school,” 
he continued, thinking it wise to get through 
his business as fast as possible, and sorry that 
he had undertaken the visit, although his mo- 
tives had been more than kindly, ‘‘ Will you 
let him come? I used te teach you, you know. 
Can’t you trust your boy with me?” 

The color swept over her face in a wave, and 
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then slowly faded; while she struggled hard; of his being taken from her; but did not argue 
to restrain the spasm that disturbed her fea- : with him concerning his belief. 
tures. $ Then & pair of robins that had a nest in the 

“What's the yse of sending him to be mocked $ tree came home, and, after assuring themselves 
and laughed at?” she said, in a dry, painful : that the strangers meant/no harm, began feed. 
voice. $ ing their young ones, and arranging their house- 

“He won't be at my school,” returned the $ hold affairs in the most composed manner pos- 
master, simply. sible. Finally the male commenced his evening 

“Please to let me go, mother,” interrupted § song, while his mate settled down on the nest 
Jan. ‘I'll be so good!” with low chirps of content. 

“Go into the house and get your bread and “He's singing his children to sleep,” said 
milk,’”’ she said; ‘‘it’s on the table.” Jan. ‘Don’t he say pretty things, mother?” 

The boy obeyed at once, just giving her one “I can’t understand birds, Jan.” 
wistful look as he passed: but her face did not Oh! he talks so plain! Now he says he 
soften under it. $loves them and tells them to be good birdies. 

How did you come to name him Jan?” asked $ See him look up—maybe he thinks the baby 
the master, angels are coming to see his house.” 

“Hs a d himself so,” she said. ‘I never: . So he prattled on, and Leah listened witha 
had anf to give him; he always called $ : wonder that sometimes almost amounted to awe. 
himself that ever since he could talk.” S Often and often she hagjbeen ready to believe 

“He is an uncommon child, Leah.” ‘that the angels were nearer her nameless boy 

“He’s mine,” she muttered, ‘all mine; they $ than they are to other people; and, truly, I 
can’t take him.” ‘cannot find it in my soul to dispute her beau- 

“Will you let him come to school?” he asked  tiful’ecredence. It was the one thing which 
again.’ ‘*You know me—I promise you he shall } 3 kept a tender place in her heart. If the boy 
be taken care of.”’ ‘had been like other children, I am not sure that 
, “Let him go,” she replied. ‘He’s got to ’ her mother-love would have been stronger than 
begin some time.” g the necessity for protection which his weakness 

“ st find it lonesome here,” the master } demanded. 
said, after he had approved her resolution. 3 It was the old story that life of Leah Marcy. 

She shook a little; but the firmness of her face ; Six years before a bright, handsome girl, with 
did not alter. : an ambition beyond her humble life in the old 

“It suits me,’ ape said. ‘Good-night; I want ‘ : farm where her father had grown aged. Thon 
to milk my cow.’ ‘ vague rumors in the village, stories growing 

She walked away with that abrupt farewell, § into certainty, and a sudden departure from 
and the master bent his steps homeward. He ; her home—people said to follow the gay lover 

yeould do her no good. He saw that, in her mor- } who had haunted the farm-house all summer— 
bid state of mind, she only ascribed every ques- 3 $ but too late to hide her shame. 

tion to the curiosity from which she had suffered: Now the six years had gone by, and, without 
60 much. ¢ warning, Leah had returned to the desolate 

She went into the house and answered Jan's } dwelling, and the boy was with her. The old 
earnest look. ‘iman was dead, there was nobody to be pained 

“You can go to school,” she said. ‘Come by her disgrace. There she lived in the solitary 
out into the field now.” : ‘ brown house, avoiding all neighbors more com- 

She took his hand, carrying the milk-pail on ? i pletely than they shrunk from her. 
her arm, and they went into the dewy pasture.: Nobody knew the rights of the story—pro- 
Jan talked incessantly in his odd way, and she } bably nobody ever would. 
looked at him in a sort of wonder. It was very $ If Leah chanced to meet old acquaintances, 
early yet, and, when he asked her to sit down } and any spoke to her, she answered briefly; but 
under the great maple tree, she consented. ’ she suffered so much from curiosity, that after 

“Mother,” he said, suddenly, pointing to a: * the first few weeks she treated everybody as she 
group of little white clouds, ‘see the angels up: ‘had done the schoolmaster. 
there!” She cultivated the farm, assisted by an old 

“They are clouds, Jan,” she answered. : deaf man who was too weak-brained to be trou- 

“They're angels!” he snid, positively, “‘baby S blesome, and there she lived. She worked hard, 
angels—such as Jan would be if he died.” ; probably it was her only solace; but the village 

She clutched his hand hard at the bare thought : or the old mecting-house she never entered. 

Vou. XLIII.—4 
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That was all her life. Let me go back to little; then took a bite, very daintily, and extended 
Jan. Sis toward him to follow her example. They 

The next morning, as the scholars were taking } were sworn lovers from that moment. 
their seats, in came the boy, with his spelling: 3 «Pretty little girl!’ said Jan, approvingly; 
book under his arm, and, at a sign from the N and Doveas put her hand in his, and away they 
master, took his place on the bench he had $scampered in pursuit of Jan’s special friends, 
oceupied the day before. the robins. 

The. child hada new hope in his eyes. It} After that day the children were as little 
certainly was one of the brightest mornings of 3 apart as possible. The older children teased 
his little life. I dowbt if he even regretted the : and laughed at them, but Jan never appeared 
old maple-tree, and the robin’s nest; although } to mind that; and if it did cause Dorcas many 
he told his ‘mother, at night, that he had heard : April showers of tears, she very soon managed 
the birds simging several times, although he 3to forget them. 

Knew they were nowhere near. But he often} To the old schoolmaster it was the prettiest 
had those fancies, saying very frequently, when sight in the world, and he took both children 
he started from sleep, that he had heard voices } to his heart with all the love which a man, who 
or bird songs so loudly that they woke him. has few objects to spend it upon, feels for those 

When noon came, such of the scholars as: he does find. H 

brouglit their dinners were standing about the} Dorcas’ home was not very selltcoin Jan's, 


door, or stretched “~~ 
vdirecily up to the litle girl he had admired on 
ithe previous day, and said, quietly, 

“I wart to kiss you—I like you.” 

The boys set up 9 shout, and the girls a 
titter. Poor little Dorcas Insley shrunk behind 
her older companions, hiding her face in her 
checked apron; but Jan stood there, perfectly 
serious, and evidently wondering what could 
have created such an excitement. 

“You must have had nice trainin’,’”’ pro- 
nounced Miss Miranda Johnson, who had made 
her appearance at school notwithstanding her 
threats. ‘*You are 2 credit to the school, you 
be!” 

**Gal boy!” shouted the young clowns, crowd- 


e grass, when Jan walked ; 


but she did not go to the house a great deal. 
She was a little afraid of Leah’s cold face, 
although the woman’s heart had softened to- 
ward her in a way that astonished herself, from 
her kindness to the boy. 

All through that bright summer the two 
children haunted the great woods back of Jan's 
house, and Doreas acquired a store of fancies 
which she never forgot during her life. Asso- 
3 ciation with him developed her imngiintion as, 
3 perhaps, it never would have been under other 
; circumstances. 
$ It was not only that the child had wild, beau- 
‘ tiful imaginings, such as might have come to 9 
3 poetical nature several years older than he then 
$ was; but he appeared to get closer to nature, 
and to the numberless mysteries which perplex 


§ 





ing about him. ‘Oh my! see his curls—ain’t 
he some?”’ us, than others do. 

Jan looked from one to another of his tor-$} He had a strange faculty of taming squirrels 
‘mentors in utter astonishment. He did not} and birds; he knew every nest anywhere about, 
seem embarrassed or hurt, as other children : and would sit for hours watching them, making 
would have been, only filled with surprise at} sort of cooing noise, which appeared to quiet 
such conduct, 3 the old birds at once. Often and often, when he 

“I thought you hed to be good chil’en to ; woke in the morning, he would ask his mother 
come to school,” he said, lisping, as he occa-3if she had seen the beautiful people who came 
sionally did. “You ain’t good now.” 3 to his bed; and it seemed so positive in his mind 

He delivered the rebuke gravely as a judge, g that it could not have been a dream, that, after 
and walked away from the group, having ob- {a time, she ceased to argue the matter, and— 
gerved that Dorcas had stolen off toward the} heaven knows—perhaps almost believed the 
‘rook which hid itself in a grove below the § same herself. 
school- house. 3 Sometimes Jan would insist upon her going 

He found her gathering black raspberries $ into the woods with them, and, after Dorcas 
and stringing them on a blade of grass. She $ had forgotten her awe of the pale face, she 
looked somewhat shy, but seemed rather to in-} would sit for hours silently watching their 


vite his approach. 

“I got a harvest y’apple,” he said. 
you want it?” 

Dorcas accepted it, held it for a moment; 


“Don’t 


play, and listening to Jan’s odd talk: 

He had the most perfect faith (hat the flower 
could hear him speak and knew very well wiy 
he said to them. When they waved and becko 
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in the wind, as the children walked through ; his heart. ‘Oh! master, the robins are back 
the woods, Jan would point it out to Doreas,$in the maple-tree! Won't you come and see 
and assure her that it was because they were $ them to-night?” 
pleased to see them. ’ The master promised. The old man had a 

They made rare play-houses in the shadowy ; touch of childhood yet in his heart. 
nooks, heaping up great stores of velvet moss § “I guess I shall go away with the young 
and lichens till the place was like an elfin- { ones this fall,” whispered Jan. 
palace. The master looked at him in surprise. 

The schoolmaster gave Jan a book of fairy- “What do you mean?” 
stories, which the children read together and ‘Don't tell mother yet,” was all the answer 
firmly believed. They would go hunting about § Jan made; “but I shall go with them.” 
for fuiry-rings in the wood, and, when they found He caught sight of Dorcas coming down the 
places that answered the description, wait there road, and ran away to meet her, leaving the old 
fer hours, hoping to see the tiny creatures ap- } man disturbed by his words so singular in & 
pear. They were sadly disappointed because ; Sa child like him. 
none ever came; but years after, when Doreas ; The summer passed. Jan and Doreas played 
was a solitary woman, she knew that the fairies Sj in the woods, and read fairy-tales; but the 
little Jan's influence brought about her life had : child kept his mother near him even more than 
never forsaken their resting-place. 3 formerly. Very frequently he would stay away 

In time, little Jan became a great favorite $ from school—although going there was one of 
in the neighborhood. Even the coarsest and : his chief delights—and scarcely stir from his 
roughest of the boys would not have thrown in § mother’s side during the day. 
his face the taunts with which they visited him,} ‘‘You'll be glad I did, yon know,” was the 
as much as they dared, on his first entrance in § only answer he made when she questioned him 
the school. gon the subject; and poor Leah had not the 

People gradually became accustomed to Leah $ : courage to ask his meaning, or even hint t@ 
Marcy's presence among them, and though she $ 3 her own heart what it could be. ; 
kept herself aloof from her old neighbors as § 3 But when autumn came, the failing strength 
parefully as before, they ceased to wonder s0 : t gave way entirely. Little Jan was, indeed, 
much about her. Occasionally, some one more 3 passing away with the robing and all other 
gentle-hearted or less bigoted than the others $ traces of the beautiful summer. 
would venture to pity her; but such an opinion For several weeks he could walk about very 
was always immediately put down, as such ex- 3 little. Most of the time he lay on an old 
pressions of sympathy always are by decorous, $ fashioned settee by the window, watching his 
wise judging people without any failings of their $ mother always, to be certain that she was not 
own. $ grieving. 

A few times the old schoolmaster had met her Dorcas was at the house a grent deal. £ 
by her own gate, but it was very difficult to de- : think, at first, Leah felt a sort of jealousy evetR 
tain her long enough for anything like conver- ; for the little girl; but it passed away, and the 
sation. $ presence was a comfort to her. 

Ile noticed how thickly the gray was creeping} For herself, how ean I tell you that whieh 
into the smooth bands of her hair, ard the last } she felt! A woman, still young, with only oné 
traces of youth had gone out of her face that } joy left amid the coldness and remorse of hee 
still looked so hard and cold. life, and to see that joy wrepched slowly front 

During the winter, Jan was not so regular ; her day by day! 
at school. The walk was a long one, and his Whatever her sin or misfortune might have 
mother was cautious about allowing him to go } be eee in that season she made expia 
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out when he ran any risk. She had lived past the agonies of deser 
“I am back for good now, master,” he said, oe knowing, that, through all the coming 
one morning, when the pleasant spring days; years, she must be eet apart from her sex, a 
returned, and he came with them down to the} moral brand upon her forehead; lived past alt 
old school-house. $the horrors of her condition, hardening hee 
The master looked anxiously at the child. } heart to bear; but this new blow could not 
He seemed more delicate than ever. ’ 3 thus be met. 
“Tave you been sick, little Jan?” he asked. ; I suppose Jan helped her as no other mortal 
“I guess not,” he answered; ‘but the cold § could have done. Good people might have gone 
Weather freezes me here,’’ laying his hand on $ to her and preached the duty of submission, bat I 
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That was all her life. Let me go back to little; then took a bite, very daintily, and extended 
Jan. Sit toward him to follow her example. 
The next morning, asthe scholars were taking § were sworn lovers from that moment. 
their seats, in came the boy, with his spelling- § “Pretty little girl!’ said Jan, approvingly; 
book under his arm, and, at a sign from the $ and Doreas put her hand in his, and away they 
master, took his place on the bench he had} scampered in pursuit of Jan’s special friends, 

occupied the day before. 3 the robins. 

The, child had a new hope in his eyes. It: After that day the children were as little 
certainly was one of the brightest mornings of} apart as possible. The older children teased 
his little life. I dowbt if he even regretted the $ and laughed at them, but Jan never appeared 
old maple-tree, and the robin’s nest; although § Sto mind that; and if it did cause Dorens many 
he told his ‘mother, at night, that he had heard § $ April showers of tears, she very soon managed 
the birds simging several times, although he’ to forget them. 

Knew they were nowhere near. But he often; To the old schoolmaster it was the prettiest 
had those fancies, saying very frequently, when 3 sight in the world, and he took both children 
he started from sleep, that he had heard voices $ to his heart with all the love which a man, who 


They 


or bird songs so loudly that they woke him. 

When noon came, such of the scholars as 
brought their dinners were standing about the 
door, or stretched en He grass, when Jan walked 
v@ifecily up to the little girl he had admired on 
ithe previous day, and said, quietly, 

**T want to kiss you—I like you.” 

The boys set up » shout, and the girls a 
titter. Poor little Dorcas Insley shrunk behind 
her older companions, hiding her face in her 
checked apron; but Jan stood there, perfectly 
serious, and evidently wondering what could 
have created such an excitement. 

“You must have had nice trainin’, 


pro- 


nounced Miss Miranda Johnson, who had made ; 


her appearance at school notwithstanding her 
threats. ‘*You are a credit to the school, you 
be!” 

**Gal boy !’”’ shouted the young clowns, crowd- 
ing about him. ‘Oh my! see his curls—ain’t 
he some?” 

Jan looked from one to another of his tor- 
‘mentors in utter astonishment. He did not 
seem embarrassed or hurt, as other children 
would have been, only filled with surprise at 
such conduct. 

“I thought you had to be good chil’en to? 
come to school,” he said, lisping, as he occa- 
sionally did. **You ain’t good now.” 

He delivered the rebuke gravely as a judge, 
and walked away from the group, having ob- 
gerved that Dorcas had stolen off toward the 
‘rook which hid itself in a grove below the 
school- house. 

He found her gathering black raspberries § 
and stringing them ‘on a blade of grass. She} 
Jooked somewhat shy, but seemed rather to in- 
vite his approach. 

“I got a harvest y’apple,” he said. 
you want it?” 

Dorcas accepted it, held it for a moment; 


*Don’t 


has few objects to spend it upon, feels for those 
$ he does find. 
; Dorcas’ home was not very tallteotn Jan’s, 
$ but she did not go to the house a great deal. 
She was a little afraid of Leah’s cold face, 
although the woman’s heart had softened to- 
ward her in % way that astonished herself, from 
her kindness to the boy. 

All through that bright summer the two 
children haunted the great woods back of Jan's 
$ house, and Doreas acquired a store of fancies 
Asso- 
ciation with him developed her im on as, 
perhaps, it never would have been undef other 
circumstances. 

It was not only that the child had wild, beau- 
tiful imaginings, such as might have come to a 
$ poetical nature several years older than he then 
$ was; but he appeared to get closer to nature, 
§ and to the numberless mysteries which perplex 
; us, than others do. 

He had a strange faculty of taming squirrels 
Sand birds; he knew every nest anyWhere about, 
: and would sit for hours watching them, making 
3a sort of cooing noise, which appeared to quiet 
: the old birds at once. Often and often, when he 
3 woke in the morning, he would ask his mother 
if she had seen the beautiful people who came 
; to his bed; and it seemed so positive in his mind 
: that it could not have been a dream, that, after 
s a time, she ceased to argue the matter, and— 
N heaven knows—perhaps almost believed the 
; same herself. 
; Sometimes Jan would insist upon her going 
Sinto the woods with them, and, after Dorcas 
had forgotten her awe of the pale face, she 
would sit for hours silently watching their 
3 play, and listening to Jan’s odd talk: 
He had the most perfect faith that the flowers 
; could hear him speak and knew very well what 
he said to them. When they waved and beckoned 


; which she never forgot during her life. 
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in the wind, as the children walked through his heart. ‘Oh! master, the robins are back 
the woods, Jan would point it out to Doreas, 3 : in the maple-tree! Won't you come and see 
and assure her that it was because they were $ them to-night?” 

pleased to see them. $ The master promised. The old man had a 

They made rare play-houses in the shadowy ; touch of childhood yet in his heart. 
nooks, heaping up great stores of velvet moss; ‘I guess I shall go away with the young 
and lichens till the place was like an elfin- : ones this fall,” whispered Jan. 
palace. $ The master looked at him in surprise. 

The schoolmaster gave Jan a book of fairy-} ‘What do you mean?” 

stories, which the children read together and § “Don't tell mother yet,” was all the answer 
firmly believed. They would go hunting about § Jan made; “but I shall go with them.” 

for fairy-rings in the wood, and, whenthey found; He caught sight of Dorcas coming down the 
places that answered the description, wait there : road, and ran away to meet her, leaving the old 
for hours, hoping to see the tiny creatures ap- man disturbed by his words so singular in & 
pear. They were sadly disappointed because } Sa child like him. 

none ever came; but years after, when Doreas $ ; The summer passed. Jan and Doreas played 
was a solitary woman, she knew that the fairies : in the woods, and rend fairy-tales; but the 
little Jan’s influence brought about her life had ; child kept his mother near him even more than 
never forsaken their resting-place. 3 formerly. Very frequently he would stay away 

In time, little Jan became a great favorite $ from school—although going there was one of 
in the neighborhood. Even the coarsest and N his chief delights—and scarcely stir from his 
roughest of the boys would not have thrown in $ mother’s side during the day. 
his face the taunts with which they visited him, $ ‘You'll be glad I did, you know,” was the 
as much as they dared, on his first entrance in ‘ only answer he made when she questioned him 
the school. g on the subject; and poor Leal: had not the 

People gradually became accustomed to Leah $ 3 courage to ask his meaning, or even hint t@ 
Marcy’s presence among them, and though she $ : 3 her own heart what it could be. 
kept herself aloof from her old neighbors as} But when autumn came, the failing strength 
parefully ns before, they ceased to wonder so} gave way entirely. Little Jan was, indeed, 
much about her. Occasionally, some one more 3 passing away with the robing and all other 
gentle-hearted or less bigoted than the others $ traces of the beautiful summer. 

would venture to pity her; but such an opinion For several weeks he could walk about very 
was always immediately put down, as such ex- 3 little. Most of the time he lay on an old 
pressions of sympathy always are by decorous, $ fashioned settee by the window, watching his 
wise judging people without any failings of their ; mother always, to be certain that she was not 
own. $ grieving. 

A few times the old schoolmaster had met her} Dorcas was at the house a great deal. £ 
by her own gate, but it was very difficult to de- ; think, at first, Leah felt a sort of jealousy evew 
tain her long enough for anything like conver- $ for the little girl; but it passed away, and the 
Bation. 3 presence was a comfort to her. 

Ile noticed how thickly the gray was creeping } For herself, how can I tell you that which 
into the smooth bands of her hair, and the last ‘ she felt! A woman, still young, with only oné 
traces of youth had gone out of her face that $ : joy left amid the coldness and remorse of he® 
still looked so hard and cold. : life, and to see that joy wrepched slowly front 

During the winter, Jan was not so regular $ her day by day! 
at school. The walk was a long one, and his} Whatever her sin or misfortune might have 
mother was cautious about allowing him to go} : been—surely, in that season she made expia 
out when he ran any risk. tion. She had lived past the agonies of deseré 

“IT am back for good now, master,” he said, ; tion—of knowing, that, through all the coming 
one morning, when the pleasant spring days { years, she must be set apart from her sex, a 
returned, and he came with them down to the} moral brand upon her forehead; lived past alt 
old school-house. 3the horrors of her condition, hardening hes 

The master looked anxiously at the child. : heart to bear; but this new blow could not 


He seemed more delicate than ever. ’ 3 thus be met. 
Ss 


**TIave you been sick, little Jan?” he asked. 3 I suppose Jan helped her as no other mortat 
“I guess not,” he answered; ‘but the cold} could have done. Good people might have gone 
weather freezes me here,’’ laying his hand on $ to her and preached the duty of submission, bot IE 
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am not inclined to think that the natural heart } said Jan, simply. ‘But I am not quite ready 
owas ever softened by such influences; certainly } yet. I guess they'll miss me next summer.” 
Leah’s storm beaten one would not have been. : Two days efter, the angels did, indeed, sum- 
« ‘Lhe-old schoolmaster came to see him very ; mon the child. I cannot bear te say that he 
often. Leah grew to endure his society treed t died—it was not like dying. It only » oa as 
but she shrunk still farther from the offers of 3 if ‘his soul was tired of its worn-out garment, 
kindness which occasionally came up to her $ and shook it off without trouble or pain. 
from the village. ¢ Dorcas and the old schoolmaster were with 
As little Jan lay there, he never once gave ; Leah. He knew them all to the last moment. 
‘miterance to those marvelous speeches such as} .His mother held him in her arms, efraid to 
dying children do in novels; nor did he have : distur) his quiet even by her tears. 
#ome touching hymn to repeat upon every occa- ; “Lay me down,” he said, suddenly; “they 
sion where it could be pushed in. He played } are coming after me.” 
gwith Dorcas.as much as he had strength to do, He looked so earnestly through the open win- 
and was quaint and affectionate as ever. : dow, that they involuntarily followed his gaze, 
{ The thing that struck me most in him was : as if they thought their weak sight could behold 
dhe peculiar delight with which he looked for- ; what he saw. 
ward to the far off life where he was hastening. He held out his hand, closing it as if he 
He had the feeling an imaginative person has} clasped it about unseen fingers, and smiled 
when prepariag to visit lands of which he had ; again at his mother, saying, 
dreamed and read for years. “It is time to go,” the parting words he had 
Where the boy had gained the belief nobody } always used when starting for school. 
knew—not from his mother, certainly—but the : The light faded slowly from his eyes, the frail 
idea of the invisible presence of spirits about ; hand dropped upon his breast—little Jan had 
those they loved here was his most prominent; gone out with the angels who came to summon 
thought. 3 him. ‘ 


**I shall come to see you every day about this : As if his fancy had, indeed, been true, only 
time,” he said once to his mother, when he saw } a moment after, a great flock of robins that 
her sitting idle and silent near him; ‘you are ; had been collected about the maple-tree started 
donesomest now.” jup in the sunshine, and soared away in their 

He could have left her no greater consolation { Southern flight. The birds and the child had, 
than that idea, which he so firmly impressed : indeed, gone together. 


upon her mind. She never reasoned upon it.: They buried him in the garden, at the foot 
if she had done so, she would have found doubts} of his grandfather’s grave, and, during the 
to destroy all her comfort; but she knew that brief ceremony, Dorcas and the old school- 
the dying child saw clearly things which were 3 master stood close by Leah’s side. 
hidden from her, and s!» clung to the hope he} For three days after, the bereft mother sat 
held out. 3 alone in her dwelling, and would not see the 
There was a singular thing happened not ; face of any human being; but I know that an 
many days before he died. The robins had ; unseen angel was helping her to bear that’ last 
been assembling in great flocks, preparatory to } grief. 
their migration, and were constantly about the Sunday morning came, and into the stillness 
house—for Jan had been in the habit of feeding { of the room where little Jan had died stole 
them daily. Doreas Insley, and crept to Leah’s chair. The 
One afternoon"he had been sleeping on the } woman turned toward her with a sort of sor- 
settee, while his mother was busy in her kitchen. ; rowful impatience; but her presence was so 
The old master came up to see the boy, and the } like a memory of Jan that it checked the words 
two opened the door and looked into the room } upon her lips. 
where he was lying. ; “I have come for you,” Dorcas said, in the 
» Upon the window-sill, on his couch, picking } simple, quaint phraseology she had caught from 
mp crumbs he had scattered upon the floor, a} her lost play-mate. ‘Please to come.” 
mumber of robins were hopping fearlessly about, ; Where?” Leah asked. 
while Jan lay watching them. He was so still} “Iam going to church,” said Doreas. ‘Jan 
that Leah at first thought him dead, and the } wanted you to go with me. I dreamed about 
gry she uttered startled the birds so that they ; him last night. He said he would send back one 
few out of the window in great haste. ’ of the robins to remind me, and when | rot up, 
“They came to see if 1 was going away,” } this morning, it was there on my window-sill.” 


- 
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Leah offered no opposition. She allowed the , servation; but whenever sickness or trouble 
girl to smooth her hair and put on her bonnet : came into any household, Leah was sure to be 
and shawl, and followed her out of the house Sthere. She had little to offer in words of com- 
without a word. fort, but her quiet sympathy, her patient re- 
They passed down the hill and entered the { signation were like a blessing to those among 
village. The church-bell had ceased ringing, } whom she ministered. 
the congregation were all in their places, and: They found-her dead in her chair, one plea- 
the pastor had given out the first hymn, when } sant summer afternoon; and when the news 
Leah Marcy entered, with Dorcas clinging fast } spread abroad, and her-neighbors pressed into} 
to her hand. the house, they said the face of the dead woman 
She sat there, tearless and calm, through the § was like that of an angel—all the pain one 
sermon, apparently indifferent to the attention $ ‘ trouble had gone cut of it forever. 
she attracted; but the old schoolmaster saw The house and farm were bequeathed to Dor 
that her face gradually softened, her head bent 3 cas Insley, and when she became an orphan, shé 





lower and lower, and he knew that Jan was by { went there to live, accompanied by the old 
her side. } schoolmaster. : 


A few people came up and spoke with her, 3 I know that Dorcas never married, and -long,f 
when the service was over; but she hurried } long after, it was her greatest pleasure to tally 
away, and, still accompanied by Dorcas, re- 3 of little Jan. She always said that she owed 
turned to her home. Sto him the taste for books and everything beaus 

“Come and see Jan now,” pleaded Dorcas. } ; tiful, which made her quiet life so different from 
“He will be so glad!” } the lives of those about her, and I have no doubt 

They went into the garden and sat down by $ 3 that it was so. , 
the grave. Dorcas had covered it with chrysan- You will think that I have told you a very, 
themums and Michaelmas daisies, the sun lay {dull story; but, perhaps, I did not mean to telh 
on it soft and warm, and there, in the stillness, $ you one. At all events, it has pleased me*te 
Leah Marcy sat and wept the first real, human ; write the record; for to this day I never think 
tears she had shed since her girlhood. of little Jan without a feeling of reverence, 

I cannot tell you any of the particulars of }such as men who lived when the world was 
Leah’s after-life—I never saw her again. A S young must have had when some strange visix 
few years passed by, but she was never like her ; tant suddenly revealed himself in all the glory 
old stern, morbid self. She shrank from ob- ? of celestial loveliness. ; 
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THE PATH FOR MY FEET. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Tr was a dream that came to-night— The pain that fluttered ’round my brow, 
The sweet blue Heaven bent down to me, Was soothed by fingers cool and calm; 
And, jeweled with its starry light, The wearied heart grew stronger now, 
Shone like unto a Jasper sea. The fevered thirst was quenched in balm: 
Bat while I stood in pain alone, And then, through all the amber mist, 
Bearing my heavy cross in fear, The white-robed, with their sufferings o’er, 
A gleam of glory round me shone, Flos#ted on clouds of amethyst, 
And Earth was gone, and Heaven was near. ‘ And stars were in the crowns they wore. 
And hands so soft!—I knew their press— And then there came that dreadfal pain, 
Reached out and held mine own once more; And I stood where the shadows stark 
And lips, dear lips! whose fond caress Were crowding ‘round my path again, 
Met mine in love-lit days of yore, Groping through cheerless waves of dark. 
Were pressing softly where the pain And yet, that bended JTeaven has left 
Made throbs of anguish come and go— One star to light my path of life— 
And on a trusting heart again The memory of that hour bereft 
I told life’s sorrowing lesson through; Of earthly care, and mortal strife— 
And tender words. and tender faith, The memory of the ones who wait 
And looks from watchful. truthful eyes— Amid those joys my dream gave back, 
Words that outlive the sleep of Death, Till Death shall raise the golden gate, 
Words that were full of victories! And flood with glory all the track, 
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{Entered, according to Act of Congress, in th 1863, by Mrs. Ann 8. Ste in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) memes crt . 
im CHAPTER I. : child kisses its mother when she droops be- 
Low, stone house, with gables and balco- ; neath its weight. 
nies overrun with ivy and blossoming plants. The man looked down on this antique frag- 
An orchard behind it, shutting in with its leafi- ; ment with an expression of ponderous thought. 
mess a ruined monastery, whose chapel window : He did not seem to examine the minute beauty 
still uprose against the sky like a tracery of § of its carving, nor care fur the cluster of blue 
Jace-work, struggling hard to keep art free from $ flowers that forced itself out of its broken cre- 
mature, which was covering it with moss and } vices. 
@rumbling its stone-work to dust, in a steady § «So it is ever,” he said, in a deep, harsh 
and sure effort to draw the exquisite fragment ; voice, that seemed issuing from granite—‘‘zo 
@f architecture back into its own bosom. 3 it is ever; old things must pass away, or be 
The eountry around was richly, beautifully } trampled under foot by advancing ages. What 
green. Old England had not then been denuded } are thrones near this broken emblem of an ex- 
of her forests, and what is Arcadian now was } ploded faith? What is power but the supersti- 
then luxuriantly picturesque. : tion of a people? Power, power, what n’mean 
ear this stone dwelling was a village chateh, $ foundation it has! Control the ignorance of 
Built partly from the loose stones of the ruin, ; the people, and you bind them to your will with 
years and years before, and looking old and 3 chains of iron.” 
picturesque as the broken arches from which ; The man passed on, looking back at the 
fits materials liad been taken; a cluster of} broken font as if it proved difficult to wrest 
iouses, accommodating an agricultural people, ; his mind from the train of thought it had in- 
was gathered around it; and afar off, down the $ spired. With his arms folded, and his face 
sloping hills, uprose the battlements of a feudal ; bowed to his breast, he walked on, self-absorbed 
castle. These were the salient features of a$and moody. All at once something stuod in 
Jandscape which no country but England can : his path. The expression of his face changed. 
produce. There was something grand in it, The heavy features gathered themselves into 
which bespoke the power and glory which sur- § symmetry, and two deeply set eyes lightcd them 
rounded the kings of England before they were { up with an illumination of the mind. 
discovered to be mortals. The stone house itself “Oh, Barbara! have you come to mect me?” 
fs, however, of deeper interest to us than the} The girl laughed radiantly. 
castle, for warm human hearts beat there, of} ‘Indeed, no. The sunlight was shining so 
which we shall have much to say in the here- 3 goldenly among the orchard boughs, that I 
after. A young man had been wandering amid 3 could not find heart’to stay within.” 
the ruins of the monastery. He had from time «And you were not thinking of me?” 
to time picked up fragments of its crumbling; ‘Nay, nay; divest your heart of that con- 
stone, nnd after examining them with a strange } ceit,” cried the girl he called Barbara, vith a 
¢urve of the lip, dropped them slowly along his ; familiarity which startled you, considering the 
perth. To and fro, to and fro, this young man ; queenly presence of the fair creature who stood 
walked thoughtful, stern, and in a mood which } smiling on him from under the folds of her 
seemed incongruous with his years. He slack-} mantle, which was drawn in picturesqué¢ dra- 
ened his pace, and at last stood still near an : pery over her head. 
eh! Druid font of gray stone, broken at the} The man looked upon her with his stern eyes, 
side, and half-choked up with moss. It was anand his features relaxed into their original 
picturesque object, sculptured around the edge } heavy stolidity. 
with curious art, and half falling into the} ‘ Well,” he said, “I am glad you were vot 
thick grass which waved lovingly around it, { kept waiting. It is an hour since J entered the 
and we into the broken places softly as a ¢ old grass-grown cloisters.” 
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«An hour!” exclaimed the girl, flushing up 
to her temples. ‘* Well then, I was waiting, if 
that will give you pleasure.” 

“Pleasurc! How can that be? I found myself 
mm the ruins, and fell into grave thought, that 
is all.” 

“Tad I known as much, it would have been 
many a long hour before Barbara Westburn 
would have walked a pace this way,”’ answered 
the girl, while the flush settled about her eyes, 
and their long lasbes began to droop with the 
tears that weighed them down. 

“Tush!” exclaimed her companion, ¢losing 
a set of strong white teeth firmly, as if he were 
determined that the harsher words that lay be- 
hind should not escape him. 

The girl started and looked at him in amazed 
anger; her splendid eyes flashed fire through 
the drops that filled them; and her lip curved 
with a sudden lift of scorn. 

The man, her lover—for he was her lover— 
regarded (his half-defiant look with caim steadi- 
ness. He had no sympathy with tears, and the 
superb beauty which came over her, with the 
first flash of anger, made little impression upon 
him. 

“Tush!” he said again, but with a softer 
accent, ‘‘we are no children to quarrel over 
nothing. So dry those tears and let us turn ; 
toward the ruins, the shadows are slanting long 
upon the grass, and the nir is full of what you 
call powdered gold. Come.” 

There was something about this man that no 
woman, however proud, could withstand, a spe- 
cies of arbitrary rudeness that carried you along 
with irresistible force against your own will. 

The girl took his arm and walked forward 
with scarlet burning in her cheeks, and a proud 
light in her eyes; but still she leaned upon him 
heavily. The iron in his nature atiracted her 
a3 steel draws the magnet, But she was silent, 
and chafed against the control of which he 
seemed unconscious. 

They walked on under the orchard boughs, 
and through the ruins. The man did not pause 
for thought now, and yet bis ideas seemed far 
off. The girl was also looking into the distance. 
This was no lover's quarrel, no fit of petulance: 
but the natures of those two people were far 
apart, and nothing but unbounded love could 
bring them together. He was’ all iron and 
granite, unyielging and implacable. She was 
pure gold and diamonds, ail sunshine nnd ligl-t, § 
proud, generous, and passionate. But with ail $ 
this the two people loved each other dearly and S 
well, 

“See. see!” cried Barbara, at last, pointing } 
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toward the distant castle, ‘‘they are running 
up a broad flag from the keep. What does it 
mean?” 

Cromwel!—for it was this man in his younger 
days whom we are describing—lifted his hand, 
shading his eyes from the golden sunset, and 
looked across the country toward the castle. 
True enough, a broad banner, richly cmbla- 
zoned, but with what arms he could not tell 
from the distance, floated out from the sqnare 
tower, and took the fresh evening breeze that 
was rising in its broad folds. 

“The king or the duke?” muttered Crom- 
well, answering his own thoughts rather than 
the words of Barbara Westbarn. “What brings 
either of them here, I wonder?” 

As he spoke, the two walked away from the 
ruins, and down a field which sloped toward the 
highroad leading to the castle. Tho grass was 
high, and dew had begun to fall heavily, so 
heavily, that the dainty, high-hecled shoes which 
But the 
man dragged her forward, with unconscious 
rudeness, to a point which commanded a better 
view of the castle. Just a3 they made a pause, 
and while Barbara stood panting by her rough 
lover’s side, a sound of wheels and the clafler 
of hoofs came up from the highway, and wheel- 
ing around a curve of the road appeared one 
of the great, lumbering carriages of the tiie, 
drawn by eight horses caparisoned with heary 
richness and wonderfully matched, But they 
had been long on the road, and their jet-blaek 
glossiness was obscured by dust, which followed 
them in little clouds floating off like particles 
of gold in the sunset. 

“It must be the king himself!” cried Bar- 
bara, turning her eager face toward the ear- 
riage. “Oh! I wonder if the queen is with 
him! See, what a troop of outriders, and the 
postilions—all in drab and scarlet! Oh! Oliver, 
it must be the king!” 

“No,” answered Cromwell, ‘*that is not the 
royal livery; and now I remember it is said 
that Charles has given his castle yonder tothe 
great favorite.” 

“Then it must be the duke, coming down to 
take posses@n.”’ 

“The tyrant!”” whispered Cromwell, through 
his teeth. 

“A very comely tyrant,” said Barbara, “if 
people speak the truth.” 

“*Comely, yes, if feathers, and gold, and 
lace mM 

This snecring speech was broken off, forias 
the cearringe came opposite the place these two! 
persons occupied, it halted, with a despdrate 
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swing and. clatter, while a large white hand, Cromwell stood aloof and regarded the duke 
lifted one of the leathern curtains, and a re- : with a dark, scornful air, as he came forward, 
markably handsome face looked out. : with his long tresses waving in the wind, and 

‘Come hither, my man, and tell me if my ; the ribbons on his dress fluttering like butter- 
people have taken the shortest road to yon 3 flies around him. Barbara, also, awoke to 
eastle,’”’ cried the owner of the hand and face, ; a modest consciousness of her position, and 
with the tone and air of a general summoning $ gathered the mantle over her head, with a sud- 
one of hissubalterns. ‘Move this way, quickly, * den. wish to retreat. 
for Iam in haste.” “Fair lady, perhaps you can enlighten me, 

Cromwell had lifted the hat from his brow $ since this dark churl chooses to be silent. Are 
with the habitual reverence, which no radical ; we on the direct route to yon castle, whose bat- 
sentiments could entirely subdue. He had even ; tlements rise above the trees?” 
moved « step forward; but that tone of almost} “I believe this is the right way,” answered 
insolent command checked him, and he stood ; Barbara, with a vivid flush of color. “But I 
still, frowning darkly. 3 have never been so far.” 

“Have you lost all speech, man, that my} ‘Indeed! and the place so near! You must 
question goes unanswered?” cried the duke, 3 have less curiosity than the rest of your sex, 
sharply. or, at least, any that I have chanced to meet 

“You are on the right road to yon place,” : with.” 
answered Cromwell, putting on his hat, and : Barbara saw that he was inventing a subject 
turning his back on the cavalcade. ‘*Come, 3 of inquiry, in order to continue the conversa- 
Barbara, let us go.” $ tion, and, with that sensitive reserve which be- 

But the duke had caught sight of Barbara Longe to a character frank and ardent as hers, 
Westburn, as she stood on the green eminence $ she attempted to draw back, seeking shelter by 
by. her lover’s side, with the golden atmosphere } > her lover’s side. The duke was not the man to 
shimmering around her. The mantle of black ; take this gentle repulse, but, with the graceful 
sil bad fallen from her head, leaving its rich } : audacity which had led him to making war with 
beauty and queenly poise all exposed. She } $ France, that his vanity might be appeased, he 
knew nothing of this. Something from the ; approached nearer the place where she stood. 
court, of which she had heard so much, had? ‘The lady has told you all she knows of the 
appeared suddenly before her, and, with all} way,” said Cromwell, in a hard voice. ‘It lies 
her young blood aglow with curiosity, she was $ straight before you ” 
regarding the cavalcade. : The duke laughed. “The boor is jealous,” 

The duke forgot Cromwell’s rudeness in the} he thought; ‘‘and no wonder! What chance 
beauty which broke so suddenly upon him. It} has he, after this glorious creature has looked 
was, indeed, something rare in a remote place : on Buckingham?” 
like that; for, on that grassy hillock, the girl} The audacity of these thoughts spoke in his 
bore herself free and more gracefully than any § handsome face. Cromwell read them, and a 
erapress on her throne. $ smouldering fire rose into his eyes. 

. The girl was simply unconscious that any } “Tush! man,” said the duke, slightly waving 
one was ldoking at her. Absorbed, in all her § his hand, as if to sweep a fly from his path. 
faculties, by the sight before her, she forgot ; $ «*Never lower that heavy brow at me, or I may 
everything connected with her own identity. . chance to forget this fair lady’s presence, and 
Hence the unconscious grace of her position, : set one of my grooms there to chastise you with 
which held even the pampered duke for a his whip.” 
- moment breathless with admiration. : A cold smile curved Cromwell's heavy mouth. 

“Saint George! what divinity have we here?” ° ; 3 His eyes passed over the duke and fell scorn- 
he exclaimed, throwing the leatiférn curtain ; fuily on the group of retainers that stood laugh- 
further back, and leaning from the carriage. 3 ing around the carriage. 

“Halt, my men, while I question this lady of “The Duke of Buckingham forgets that he 
the road. She must be vs better breeding than $ is not in London among the sorry knaves that 
her churlish companion.’ : take kicks and pence from the hands of the 

The ponderous steps were let down, with the $ : great with equal thankfulness,” was the cold 
noise and formality of a draw*bridge set in : reply. “It requires a larger force than your 
motion; then the Duke of Buckingham steppe: 18 : gang of fiunkies to make an honest man snb- 
to»the ground andapproached Barbara, cap in mit to blows or insults in these parts. Yonder 
hand. lies your road, my lord duke, and along this 
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pathway is ours. Barbara, let us go back, or; ‘‘ Yes,” answered Barbara, and a flush of gen- 
his grace may get a cold in the head.” $ 3 erous affection kindled up her beauty; *‘yes, I 
» Barbara hesitated. In her estimation, there 3 $do think him capable of the deepest,’ truest, 
was no sin in being a wonderfully handsome }  steadiest affection, You must not speak ill of 
man and the highest peer of England. Buek- $ $ him again, for he is my affianced husband.” 
ingham’s address to herself had been deferen- : But that she was getting angry with the hand- 
tial even to affectation, and the great charm of § some duke for having driven her lover away, 
his manner contrasted forcibly with the rude § ’ Barbara would never have found the courage 
strength of her lover. Besides, she was a ycung § to say allthis. The reckless man of the world 
girl with all the romance and curiosity of her } was well aware of this, but he cared little for 
age, and hesitated to adopt the rude course § 3 the emotion which left her cheeks glowing like 
pointed out so sullenly. : ripe peaches, and made her red lips quiver with 
“The gentleman will not take it amiss, I } the words that passed through them. 
trust, as we have no more knowledge to ail § ‘‘What glorious eyes!” he thought, regarding 
him with,” she said, bending her head in a} 3 her with the scrutiny of a connoisseur. * What 
farewell salute. : superb color! . Is it form or tint that produces 
“Amiss! Why, fair one, I have not yet prof- this wonderful effect? If my friend, Velasquez, 
fered the request which I left my carriage to could but see her now, he would not complain 
make. We have traveled far, and with scarce } of our English beauties as tintless.” 
@ hostelry on the road; if you live near this, 3 The duke was so absorbed in admiration that 
which I conjecture from the appearance of your 3 he fell into silence, contenting himself by gazing 
garments, pray give mo the hospitality which no $ on her as he walked. She felt his glances and 
one withholds from a pilgrim in distress, and § was annoyed by them. After the first moment, 
appease my hunger with a crust of bread and a $ her thoughts went back to the lover, whom this 
draught of milk. My people shall wait here, ¢man had partly insulted away, and she was 
while L refresh myself.” 3 seized with a dislike of her present companion 
Barbara smiled, but cast a furtive glance at} which all his too evident admiration, lacked 
Cromwell, who stood coldly by. But she was: 2 power to appease. 
& brave girl, and sometimes broke into a will} They walked through the ruins, turned into 
of her own, spite of the resolute nature which 3 : the footpath across the orchard, and, at last, 
usually controlled her. Scame in sight of the house. The ground being 
“Yes, walk forward to the house with us,” : high, all its diamond-shaped glass was in a 
she said. ‘Heaven forbid that any man, be he’ blaze of gold from the setting sun, and the 
poor or great, should pass by my father’s door yelm branches that overhung its gables were 
hungry or athirst!” N pierced through and through with the slanting 
The duke bowed low to conceal the smile that }rays. In a low balcony, just lifted from the 
disturbed his mouth. Cromwell bowed not at \ ground, & young girl was standing, with one 
all, nor did he utter a single word, but walked § hand guarding her eyes, just as the shadow of. 
away in dead siltnce. Barbara turned pale and $4 leaf falls upon spring violets, and one foot 
looked troubled, but the duke cried out, with a § lodged i in the stone-carved work of the balcony, 
laugh, Sas if she had been tempted to leap over, but 
“Let him go—let him go, with his churl’s paused in the hoydenish act. 
temper! On the morréw he will come back } { «Saint George! and here's another!” said the 
again, and beg pardon on his knees.” ; ‘ duke, in his thoughts. ‘What a nest of fairy- 
“I think Oliver never kneels to anything less 3 birds the old house is!” 
than the good Goed,’’ answered Barbara, rever- § As these thoughts crossed his mind, the 
ently. < courtier paused under the branches of the 
“Indeed, then he is unjust to your sex. For: S orchard, andé@bok a fair view of the girl, whose 
my part, I want no higher object to adore than 3 } pose was one a painter would have seized upon 
& beautiful woman!” Sat once. Barbara moved on, unconscious of 
“T think,” answered Barbara, gently, ‘that } this delay. The moment she came in sight, the’ 
it is better to be loved than adored—far better!” : girl, who had seemed in donbt till then, made a 
“But love is only a colder species of adora- ; sudden spring, cleared the balcony. and ran, 
tion, something unknown to half the world, and; through some flower-beds, into the grass, call- 
never dreamed of by some. Now, you cannot} : Sing out, 
suppose the churl who just left us can ever know 3 3 ‘*Barbara! Barbara, where have yow been? 
what love is?” } Father has asked for you a dozen times, and I 
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dared not tell him that you had gone out to 
walk with Oliver. Oh! Bab, why don't you 
make him let his love-locks grow? Then there 
would be nothing to say against him ” 

“lush! Bessie, hush! or you will be over- 
heard!” cried Barbara, fairly stopping the girl's 
mouth with her hand. ‘How thoughtless you 
are!”’ H 

“Overheard? What is there to hear me but 
the rooks?” cried the girl, glancing up at the 
great black birds that were circling around 
their nests in the elms. “I only wish some 
one would come to frighten us into whispers, 
it would be something to talk about afterward. 
Don’t you think so, Barbara?” 

As she spoke, the duke came out from his 
shelter inthe orchard, and Bessie gave a little 
seream. Then her violet eyes opened in wide 
amazement at the splendor of his apparel, and, 
clinging to Barbara, she whispered, 

“Ob! Bab, is it the king?” 

‘*No, my pretty fairy-bird,” said the duke, 
“it is only the humble servant of his majesty, 
very tired and hungry, who craves a mouthful 
of food at your door.” 

Bessie lifted her face, which was half-buried } 
on’ Barbara's bosom, and looked at him fur- 3 
tively. No forest-bird was ever more wildly $ 
timid than this girl, but his voice, so low and $ 
musical, would have won anything human out 3 
of its fears. 

“What! you a beggar?” she said, regarding 
his dress with wonder. ‘*We have crusts in 
plenty for stragglers, but not for such as you.” 

The duke laughed. 

«What! am I to go hungry because of these 
garments? Beit sothen. So J will buy a cup 
of milk, my pretty one, with this red stone. 
Put it on your hand.” 

Bessie took the ring, examined it closely, 
glanced back at the giver, with the furtive 
scrutiny of a child who hesitates to trust 
itself in your arms, and, at last, put it on her 
finger. 

**It is too large,” she said. ‘Besides, we do $ 
not sell food. So, take back the stone, or give 3 
it to Barbara; such things are for her. I wear 
flowers, when the trees and turffare in blos- 
som.” 

“No, no,” protested Barbara, putting her 
hands behind her; “I want no jewels of a 
price like that. Keep it yourself, Bessie, or, 
what is better, return it to the gentleman; it 
would not beseem either you or me.” 

“Take it,” said the duke, seriously, forcing 
the ruby on to Barbara’s finger. ‘There moy 
come a time, when Buckingham’s friendship 


“jogos be of maine? Keep the ring till em, and 
$ it shall be a gage of his good will.” 

Barbara looked at him earnestly. A strange 
thought flashed into her mind. 

“You are the king's favorite?” 

“T am the king's servant ” 

“And trusted companion ?”’ 

Yes; it were affectation to deny that.” 
$ ‘You have great power with bim, and with 

; the queen?” 

3 “With Charles—yes; but, as for the queen, 
$ T will not answer. Still, on an occasion, I might 
3 serve a friend even with her.’’ 

Barbara thrust the ring more firmly on her 
nger, where it glowed out redly, like a great 
rop of wine. 

«I will keep it,” she said, with quiet dignity. 
*‘Now come into the house.” 

An old, gray-headed man, on whom years had 

: left a thousand softening impressions, sat within 
3a little room on the right from the entrance hall, 
$ A heavy oak table stood before him, on which 
3a vast black-letter tome was opened, in which 
She had been reading. The room opened to the 
< west, and gleams of gold still brightened the 
: : purple gluom left behind by the sunset. You 
$saw at once that this man was a clergyman of 
‘the reigning faith, and a good man down to 
: ‘the pure depths of his soul. He arose as the 
} stranger entered, and, resting one hand on the 
open page of his book, stood there. 

3 “Father,” said Barbara, ‘it is the Duke of 

Buckingham, on his way to the castle. He has 
$ found scant fare, on the road from London, 
Sand would sup with us, if you are so minded.” 
$ The clergyman looked at his daughter 
{dreamily. His mind was still wandering among 
; the black letters of the volume before him. 

‘What did you say the gentleman’s namo 
was?” he inquired, gently. 
$ “Itis the Duke of Buckingham.” 
“The duke, oh! yes, Lremember. ‘That is 
S the man who rules our king. Well, what of 
$ him, Barbara?” 
3 «Why, father, We stands before you.” 

3 © What, ha! Sure enough there is a stranger. 
N Be seated, my lord. Was there not something 
: my daughter thought I could do for your plea- 
sure? Forgive me if I was lost in my book. 
Thoughts are like wild-birds when they once 
take flight, it is diffienlt to call them back.” 

The duke stepped forward and glanced at the 
book which the good divine had been reading. 

It was in a strange tongue, but one that he 
2 understood well. 

; “Thonghts like these,” he said, ‘‘may well 
Soceupy any man’s mind.” 
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«You know them then?” Bessie had rounded with her own white hands, 

“Yes, | have read the book.” } greatly to her satisfaction, and the amusement 

«What, in the original?” ‘ of the old servitor who reigned in that depart- 

“Yes. Even in my busy life T sometimes go } ment. 
back to the studies that were familiar in my When all was ready, Barbara seated herself 
youth.” by the window, preterding to be busy with an 

The clergyman shook his head, smiling } embroidery-frame that stood in its recess; but 
gravely. it was only a pretence, for the twilight was 

“It must be an unhappy life which leaves 2% shading down into a cloud of purplish light, 
man but chance moments for knowledge,” he} through which a few stars twinkled; and the 
gail, with genuine simplicity. orchard was growing more and more dusky, till 

The duke laughed pleasantly. The idea of; you could not distinguish its blossoms from the 
any man pitying him, the most powerful person} leaves. But this only added richness to the 
in the nation, amused him greatly. 3 room, and the duke uttered an exclamation of 

The two girls had left the room, and these 3 surprise when he entered it. Even the master 
two men sat down together, contrasted as much 3 of the house rubbed his delicate palms together, 
in character as in appearance. The one tall, ; and said, gently, ‘Oh! they have done well!” 
grave, and thoughtful, with a forehead broad The girls would gladly have hovered near 
and high, white as marble, and arching at the $ their gue-t, without joining in his repast, bat 
brows over a pair of eyes that shone like lamps } he would not have it so; and at his request, or 
when he éonversed. The other, flushed, rest- rather courteous command, they drew around 
less, and dashing, splendid iu his animal beauty, $ the table, and a right cheerful meal it was. 
haughty in his consciousness of a power, a crea- Buckingham was charmed with his little ad- 
ture of action, capable of anything erratic or § venture, and perfectly reckless ot the poor fel- 
strange, but infinitely the inferior of the man} lows that stood in the road, weary and half- 
of thought, even in those qualities that win’ famished. He partook largely of the cold beef, 
hearts, and keep them when won. In color and $ and drained his silver drinking cup, over and 
form this nobleman was perfect; but there was 
something in the tintless beauty of the student 
that impressed itself upon the soul. 

While these two men, so strangely thrown 
together, were conversing, the young girls had 
gone into another part of the house, and gave 
their personal attendance to the repast which 
had been so unceremoniously requested. 

In alittle room which overlooked the orchard, 
now in. full blossom, they ordered the table to 
be spread for their guest. The room was wain- 
scoted with black oak, and a cornice of the same 
wood, carved in a vine of onk leaves and acor.s, 
ran around the ceiling. The portrait of a beau- 
tiful woman occupied a broad pinel over the 
fire-place, and two elaborately carved chairs 
stood near the window. With her own hands 
Barbara arranged the silver trencher and flagon 
of wine upon the table; while Bessie went to 
the garden and gathered a handful of sweet 
herbs to scatter over the round of culd beef. 
which she placed conspicuously at the head of 
the hoard. 

The girls were full of animation. This visit 
had fallen like a romance into their quiet lives, 
and they were resolved to entertain their guest 
with hospitality which he could not easily for- 
get. So the old silver was bronght forth, and? up. ‘Angry with me, and why?” 
the best wine produced; while from the kitchen} Cromwell pointed toward the snpper-table. 
vame a plateful of dainty seed-cakes, which ? The duke was leaning upon it with one elbow, 





over again, with genial hilarity. He sat so long 
at the table that lights were brought in, and 
thus the whole picture could be seen through 
the window, and a right cheerful one it was, 
In the midst of one of the duke’s most lively 
sallics, Barbara gave a start and changed coun- 
tenance. She had seen the figure of a man 
standing some paces from the window. Her 
heart told her who it was. She started up and 
hurried from the room, following one of those 
quick impulses which marked her conduct 
through life, regardless of all forms, and some- 
times of all authority. 

The man was standing before the window when 
she went out to meet him. Te had not intended 
to intrude on the scene, but came that way from 
the orchard, and, seeing a brilliant light in the 
room where he had spent many an evening with 
the lady of his love, was fixed to the earth with 
indignant surprise. 

“Oliver, % it you?” said Barbara, coming 
close to her moody lover. 

He turned snddenly, looked her in the face 
with his stern eyes, and answered almost bra- 
tally, 

‘Yes, mistress, it is I!’ 

“You are angry,” she said, drawing herself 
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aud hulding a cup of wine in his hand, while, ‘* But Bessie!” 

he conversed laughingly with Bessie. The good 3 «Let Bessie take care of herself.” 

clergyman had forgotten his guest and dropped $ ; “Nay, I must go back.” 

back into a brown study. Bessie laughed, her “Then let it be forever!” 

cheeks dimpled like those of a plump babe; and ; Barbara flashed a look of haughty anger 

the gleam of her teeth through those coral lips g upon him. This rude speech made her blood 

was something beautiful to look upon. ‘leap to and from her cheek like a rush of red 
“What then?” answered Barbara, with a3 : lightning. 

haughty lift of the head. ‘Are we forbidden $ : I will walk with you, Oliver Cromwell,” she 

to entertain guests in my father’s house?” } said, drawing her tall figure up with a haughty 
“Guests! Call them devils, rather. I tell § S lift. But it is only because I will not quarrel 

you, Barbara Westburn, it is an evil day which } : S with my batpothed for alight thing. Walk on, 

sees that profligate duke under any honest § $I will attend you.” 

man’s roof.” Cromwell’s face kindled up as only such faces, 
“Nay,” answered Barbara, haughtily. ‘He? .§ coarse and ponderous, can be lighted by the 

seems a right noble gentleman, and does not : mighty power of intellect. Her proud submis- 

meet one at every turn with a frown or a re- sion won his admiration as no meek obedience 

buke.” § could have done. At all times the submission 
‘Better those things; better as they seem; of a weak character is more likely to-win con- 

than the poison of a smile like that!” S tempt than gratitude from a man of command- 
“You are churlish with us, Oliver, and with- $ 3 ing force. 

out just cause. Surely my father could not$ : ‘You are a brave maiden, and well worth 

turn a guest of distinction, like this duke, from } waiting for!” he exclaimed, girding her waist 

his threshold.” : with hisarm. ‘As if yon court bird could win 
‘*Better a thousand times than harbor him in § ee 


you away from me! 
@ fashion like that. See!” The man was scorning himself for the jeal- 
The clergyman was dreaming with his eyes 


ousy that had blazed, like flame, in his bosom 

lifted to the portrait over the mantle-piece. } only a few hours before. Barbara did not quite 
The duke had set down his wine-cup, and, } understand it; but she knew that some burning 
stretching forth the empty hand softly as a{ wrath had been appeased, and was thankful. 
mouse creeps, imprisoned Bessie’s little hand } Still the tumult of his spirit did not altogether 
with his crafty fingers. Barbara saw, by the ; disappear. She was agitated and thoughtful, 
wild look east on her father, that the girl was yearning to go home and aid her father in car- 
frightened; but still had no courage to with-} } ing for his self-invited guest; yet unaccount- 
draw her hand. She must have blushed, too, } ably reluctant to mention the wish. 
for a change was visible in her face, even from “You are silent, angry perchance,” said 
that distance. Then the duke leaned genily } Cromwell, relaxing his arm on her waist. “You 
downward, and pressed his lips on the pretty } wish to leave me. So, there, you are free.” 
hand that lay fluttering like a bird in his clasp. “IT do not wish to leave you, Oliver. Itisa 

‘“‘And your father sees it not!’ exclaimed } harsh thought; bat you are ever harsh with me 
Cromwell, in a burst of angry compassion. now-a-days, wherefore I cannot tell.” 

“Infamous!” cried Barbara, stamping her ‘Because I am harsh with myself, Barbara.” 
foot on the turf. ‘Is it thus he repays our “And wherefore, pray?” 
kindness ?” ‘“‘This useless, dull life worries me. I would 

‘*‘Look sharp,” said Cromwell, ‘‘or it- may be } be up and doing something.” 
worse than thus.” ‘Ig it a small matter that you are the stay 

Barbara was very pale. She had begun to: and blessing of your aged father, Oliver?” 
dislike the duke the moment he created a divi-$ «But youth should push its strength farther 
sion between her and her lover. Now she hated : than that. I sometimes forget the gray-headed 
him. She looked again. Bessie hal released $ old man in the country that gave him birth.” 
her hand, or the duke had dropped it of his own ; ‘*These are thoughts that I have no strength 
accord, Her father seemed to have suddenly ; $ to penetrate,” answered Barbara. ‘It is the 
arouse] himself, and was talking in his own { Ring's province to take care of the realm which 
genile way. : $ God has given him in charge.” 

“Com2,” sail Cromwell, with a sort of savage : ‘And who told you that God ever gave this 
gallantry, “let us walk, unless you wish to $ beautiful country, with all its wealth of human 
feast your eyes on this court popinjay longer.” § souls, into the keeping of any one man?” 
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“Oliver!” The magnificent eyes of Barbara } 
Westburn grew large with wonder at this bold $ 
language. She stood still and gazed upon him $ 
fixedly in the starlight. ‘Oliver, is it thus you 
speak of the Lord's anointed?” 

“The Lord’s anointed! Let us trace this holy 
ordinance to its beginning. Who was the Lord’s 
anointed when that strong brute William, the 
Conqueror, swept away the Saxon dynasty? By 
what divine power did he become king of Eng- 
land? Was it by the grace of God, or by the 
force of arms—by prayer, or by murder?” 

“You talk wildly, Oliver. I have never yet $ 
bethought me of these in a they are beyond 
a woman’s comprehension.” 

‘And yet at this very moment a woman, and } 
& yourg one too, governs England.” 

“But Maria Henrietta, as I have said, is of} 
the Lord’s anointed.” 


“The Lord’s anointed! Tave I not said that 


the Lord anoints those who fight fiercest and ; 


plunder most desperately.” 
“Oliver, Oliver, this is treason!” 
“Then I have no life that is not treason, 
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; “How happy we have been kneeling, side by 
: S side, within those old walls!” she said, with 

: caressing gentleness. ‘*My father misses you, 
: my friend; and, what is more, the great God of 
3 heaven sees your place empty by the altar.” 

‘Altar! What is that but a pile of chiseled 
stone? The true God builds His altar in every 
honest heart.” 

‘This is as I feared,” said Barbara, sadly. 
‘sAlas! that the sedition, which has so long been 
the evil spirit of the North, should have attacked 

: 3 the only being I ever cared to love.” 
3 Barbara’s eyes filled with tears; she was 
: wounded in the most sensitive part of her na- 
Sture. In those days, a religious separation 
‘ between lovers was like tearing soul and body 
; $ asunder. Up to this hour, she had never been 
quite certain of the new belief, which had drawn 
the man by ber side away from the old church. 
**You are weeping, Barbara!” 
‘‘How can I choose but weep, since the man 
I love has strayed away from among God’s 
people, and makes an idol of his own strength? 
3 This is not all. Day by day, the company that 


s 
‘ 
‘ 


for I have thought these things night and day, 3 used to gather under my father’s teachings, 
till they drove me into a thirst for action, } have grown less and less, till his voice sounds 
fierce as the desire which a wild beast has for} hollow among the empty arches. With your 
food. The sight of that man who sits in yon- stern eloquence and indomitable will, Oliver, 





der, playing with your sister’s hand, has kin- 
dled this thirst anew. Oh! for the time when 
we middle men shall have strength to tear these 
jays from their perches.” 

“Oliver Cromwell, I say again this is treason! 
Rank treason against both king and country!” 

“No, no. It is nothing but words. What, am 
I to talk so bravely, with only a strong purpose 


and these two hands to help myself withal? § 


Words, words—it is only a breath of air that 
frightens you, mistress.” 

“Mistress!” 

“Nay, Barbara, then—my queenly Barbara! 
Why, girl, if queens were made sovereign of God, 
you bear the sign manual in that face. What if 
I, Oliver Cromwell, should lift you to a throne?” 

“Are you mad? What ambitious spirit is 
hunting you on to ruin? Your eyes burn, your 
lips writhe, I can see it in the starlight. Oliver, 3 
Oliver, some evil thing has been haunting your ; 
soul ever since you forsook the worship of God 3 
in our church yonder. Come back—come back, 


and, before God's altar, we will pray Him to} 
« our hearts.” 


forgive you.” 

Cromwell looked toward the little gray} 
church, whose ivied walls were shimmering $ 
darkly in the starlight, and, for an instant, his § 
face softened. Barbara saw iit, and laid her 
hand gently on his arm. 


j you are carrying souls away to their own per- 
¢ dition! If this is not a cause for tears, may I 
: never know one!” 

Cromwell looked at her earnestly as she 
spoke. The temptation was strong upon him. 
: But for her father’s sake, whom he loved and re- 
‘ verenced, he would have exerted the powers she 
$ condemned in making a proselyte of her. 

: «The time will come,”’ he said, inly. ‘Nay, 
Sit must come, but not yet. It would be like 
luring a bird from the parent nest.” 

When this man was smitten with a tender 
impulse, it transfigured him body and soul. 
His harsh voice grew deep-toned and mellow; 
a light, hazy and soft, came into his eyes; his 
smile spread and glowed over every feature. 
It was a bnrst of sunshine which no human 
being could look upon without wonder. 

Again he placed his arm around Barbara’s 
; wai-t and drew her to his side. “Nay, sweet- 
S heart, have done with tears; nothing that I act 
sorAhink need give you pain. The same God 
protects us both, and the same deep love fills 
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3 Barbara lifted her eyes to his, flooded with a 
$ tender light, that shone through the tears she 
$ would not allow to fall. 

“You love to try me, Oliver, and sometimes 
31 cannot but think the words you speak the 
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72 THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 
offspring of deeper thought than a poor maiden; you had run to. Come, Oliver, you shall go in 
can hope to fathom.” a § 100; and he may give yon a place at court, or 
‘**Let such fancies pass then. You found me < something.” 
in one of my moods to-night, and this court 3 Cromwell laughed, in a fashion that rather 
bird has stirred the gall of many a secret’ S offended the young lady. 
thought. But we will talk of other things.” ¢ ‘You need not sneer at what I say. Stranger 
Cromwell tightened his strong arm fundly : things than that have happened, and will hap- 
around her waist; then with his rough hand : pen, so long as beauty is a power in the state.” 
he lifted ber face toward him and kissed her} ‘Why, Bessie,” cried the elder sister, “ where 
lips, saying, 3 3 did you get these ideas?” 
‘It is since you were a child, Barbara, that } 3 “Oh! it was the duke! He says the queen 
we have loved each other.” herself may come jnto these parts; and he said 
“I cannot remember, Oliver, when I did not § her majesty was sure to see us, and told me 
love you. It is my only thought, my sole hope, : not ” forget that beauty was a power in the 
this love has clings to you; without it I should ¢ : state.’ 
be nothing.” **Well, child, what has that to do with us?” 
‘But L am so often harsh?” “With us? A great deal! For we are beau- 
“Still L love you!” tiful! The duke said so twice—indeed, he 
“Have cold, wayward thoughts?” did!” 
“Still L love you!” Cromwell turned from the sisters, and walked 


‘*In spite of what you call treason?” away toward the Druid font, muttering, 
“In spite of everything.” **Does the serpent trail its venom this way 
**And | love you, girl, better than life—better $ so soon?” 
than my own soul—better than anything on ‘Come, make. haste, Barbara; for the duke 
earth! But ‘ is getting ready to go. He was putting his 
‘But? No such word springs to my lips, $ gloves on when I ran out; but father got him 
when I look into my heart and say I love you.” : over that. big book again, and I ran here, think- 


**You are a woman, Barbara.” Sing that he might be offended if you did not 
‘And so have no reservation!” she said, with $ come in.” 
a pained look, ‘Nay, tell me, what is itthat} «Yes, I will go, Bessie. Oliver, you see that 
you love better than Barbara Westburn?” $1 must leave you; unless, indeed, you will re- 
““My country and my God!” answered the $ turn to the house with us?” 
young man, solemnly lifting the Lat from his § ‘*No, I will stay here till that man is gone; 
brow, and looking upward in the starlight. $ then, if your father is not weary, he may cx- 
“My country, which I see, like a lion in the} pect me to say good-night.” 
toils, .meshed and shackled by a thousand 3 3 “But you are not angry with me for going?” 
rusty ties which her kings have woven, gen- “No.” 
eration after generation, around its slumbering { «Then, good-by, till you come.” 
strength—and my God, who will, some day, The duke was, in truth, getting impatient 
show the means by which all these wrongs } over that black-letter tome; but the cloud left 
shall be redressed!” Shis face when the sisters came in, with their 
Barbara was so mach impressed by his man- ¢ arms interlinked, and their cheeks-red from the 
ner, that she held her breath in a sort of awe, 3 cool evening wind. 
and dared not reply. ‘*Farewell, my pretty friend,” he said, pass- 
They had been unconsciously wandering in 3 ing his gléved hand almost with a caress over 
the ruins, und the delicate tracery of the Gothic $ Bessie’s golden hair. « ‘*We shall meet again; 
windows fell in a net-work of light and shadow ; 3 for I have but half given thanks for the dainty 
over them as they talked. During the silence § 3 hospitality you have bestowed. Sometimes, look 
that fell upon them, after Cromwell's last solemn ; toward the battlements down yonder, and cast 
words, a rustling was heard in the grass,and ; a thought on the owner.” 
the voice of Bessie, calling for her sister, dis- The clergyman. heard this: address, and his 
turbed them. Out from the shadows of the} heart rose gratefully for the homage this great 
erchard she sprang, and came up to the lovers, } man bestowed omhisdaoughter. In the integrity 
out of breath. of his own pure heart he bad no room for sus- 
“Oh! Barbara, come in,” she cried. ‘Father } ; picion. So the Duke of Buckingham went away, 
has asked for you three times, and the duke— 3 3 leaving pride and joy behind him, 
«isn’t he handsome ?—has been wondering where ; (TO BE CONTISUED.) 





TRIFLES. 


BY B. A. ROCHESTER. 


ic lig of ie pl bp has 2 ger: brushed plainly behind her ears, unless she was 
_ Bound to me, especially in my idle moods. Like 3 going out or expected company. I dismissed 
an unopened letter, there is a mystery about it, : the subject with a sigh, at the doctor's gate, 
and one waits with a pleasurable excitement to 3 with the reflection that it was the same with all 
see who or what is coming. married people—must be so, in fact—for how 
Returning home, one day, earlier than usual, : could romance and sentiment find place among 
: found a wife rag gone ra oe while 3 so ‘gene prosy realities? I supposed we were 
ounging idly over the paper, the bell rang. sas happy as anybody; and yet, it was not the 
I waited expectant till Bridget appeared with $ kind of life I had looked forward to with so 
@ note, containing a request from my old friend, many bright anticipations. 
Dr. Stearns, to ride out to his residence in the’ The doctor came out and greeted me cor- 
country, the next day, to transact some busi- ; dially. In the hall we met Nrs. Stearns, look- 
ness that had been long pending, and an invi- jing fresh and lovely in her pink muslin wrap- 
tation to bring my wife and spend the day. $ per, with ber jetty hair in tasteful braids. She 
i T was pleased: first, because I wanted the ; scolded me playfully for not bringing my wife, 
business completed; and secondly, because I} chatted a few minutes, and then flitted away, 
thought I needed a day’s recreation. : while the doctor, remarking that his motto was, 
‘But the ret worn. everything seemed a $ ‘‘business first, and pleasure afterward,” led 
go wrong. ice could not accompany me, and § the way to the library. 
T could not get off as early as I wished; ani, As we entered the room, I noticed a vase of 
consequently, I was peevish and fretful; and § bright autumn flowers on the table, imparting 
Alice reflected my humor, I suppose—as it ap- San air of taste and cheerfulness to the apart- 
peared to me she had never been so unamiable. § ment. I made some remark about it, to which 
At length, however, I drove away, though 3 the doctor responded, 
not in a very pleasant mood. It was a lovely : “Yes, I am very fond of flowers, and love to 
October day; and, as I rode along, noting the ’ see them in the house; and, as I spend much 
brilliant tints of the landscape, memory went : time here, my wife always keeps a vase of them 
back to the golden autumn when I wooed and 3 on the table as long as they last.” 
won my bride. Our business was finished before dinner, and 
“Tow lovely Alice was then!” I thought. pee walked out into the grounds, which were 
“And bow happy we were! But that was long } ; 3 quite extensive, and tastefully arranged. 
ago. Yet nature is the same, though we are} There was a variety of flowers in bloom, and 
changed! Let me see: we have been married g I noticed that the doctor selected here and there 
three years; is it. possible it is no longer?” : the finest, until he had a handsome bouquet. 
And I felt a pang, as I contrasted the past $ When we reached the house, Mrs. Stearns was 
and present, to think that we coul@ have settled 3 S standing on the steps, The doctor, still con- 
— into the commonplace life we now led. S tinuing our conversation, gave her the flowers, 
e bad no serious trouble, we didn’t quarrel; ; : ‘with a slight bow and smile; and, holding up a 
though, when I felt cross, or things didn’t go to spray of crimson berries, which he had broken 
rata ot ling spall it, and me oo = or me: head while he fastened it among 
rshly to Alice, who sometimes replied $ the dark ¥raids of hair. 
in the same spirit, and sometimes with tears. : It was a trifling incident, yet their manner 
—— we were generally gcod friends. But the $ ; arrested my attei:tion. Had I been a stranger, 
charm, the tenderness of our early love had pt should have pronounced them lovers instead 
imperceptibly vanished. 3 of sober married people. All through the day 
I had become careless about my appearance $I noticed, the same delicate atiention and de- 
at home, and Alice was equally negligent. Her 3 ference in their deportment to each other. 
beautifal brown hair, which she used to wear There was nothing of which the most fastidi- 


in the most becoming curls, was now usually } ous guest could complain; yet, while showing 
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me the most cordial attention, they did not § 
seem to ignore each other’s existence, as mar- ; 
ried people so often do. 

I had never visited the dector before, and was 
much pleased with his tasteful home. I said 
so, after dinner, when we strolled out into the 
woods. 

«Yes,” he said, “‘I think it pleasant; and,” 
he added, ‘‘I believe I am a contented man; so 
far I am not disappointed in life.” 

“How long have you been married, doctor?” § 
I asked. 3 

“Ten years.” “3 

“Well,” I pursued, ‘“‘can you tell me whence 3 
the bright atmosphere that surrounds your $ 
home? Tell me how you and Mrs. Stearns $ 
manags to retain the depth and freshness of § 
your early love, ns you seem todo? {[ should$ 
think the wear and tear of life would dim it; 
somewhat. I never saw a home where my ideal 
of domestic happiness was realized before. It 
is what I once dreamed of.” 

The doctor smiled, and, pointing to a thrifty : 
grape-vine climbing over o neat lattice, and} 
loaded with purple fruit, he said, 

“That vine needs careful attention, and, if 
pruned and properly cared for, it is what you } 
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see it; but, if neglected, how soon would it be- 3 
come a worthless thing. So the love, which is 

to all, at some period, the most precious thing } 
in life, and which needs so much care to keep 


it unimpaired, is generally neglected. Ah! my 
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friend, it is little acts—trifles—that so often 
estrange loving hearts. 
a point to treat my wife with the same courtesy 
that characterized my deportment in the days 
of courtship; and, while I am careful not to 
offend her tastes and little prejudices, I am 
sure that mine will be equally respected.” 

That night, as I rode homeward, pondering 
the doctor’s words, and reviewing the years of 
our married life, I was surprised at my own 
blindness, and I determined to recall the early ° 
dream, if possible. 

The next morning, at breakfast, I astonished 
Alice by a careful toilet, chatted over the din- 
ner, and, after tea, invited her to ride. When 
she came down, in my favorite blue organdie, 
with her hair in shining curls, I thought she 
had never looked lovelier. 

I exerted myself, as of old, to entertain her, 
and was surprised to find how quickly and plea- 
santly the evening passed. 

I resolved to test the doctor’s theory per- 
fectly, and the result exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations. 

For all the little nameless attentions so grati- 
fying to a woman's heart, and so universally 
accorded by the lover and neglected by the 
husband, I find myself repaid a thousand-fold; 
and I wonld advise all who are sighing over 
the non-fulfillment of early dreams, to go and 
do likewise, remembering that, that which is 
worth winning, is worth keeping. 


I have always made it 





EIGHTEEN. 


BY MARY BE. WARD. 


Avorner changeful year has fled 
Bre it seemed scarce begun, 

And, looking backward o’er it now, 
Tlow little good I’ve done! 

When thoughtlessly I hailed its birth, 
As though ’twas joy to me, 

I think it would have chilléd my mirth, 
Some of its hours to see. 


But then my heart was light and free— 
Few sorrows yet had come 

To chill my careless, childish glee, 
And blight my spirit’s bloom. 

Would that I might be joyous now, 
F’en for one hour, and feel 

This with’ring shadow off my brow, 
And my heart warmly thrill! 


Would that I once again might be 
As when, in happier days, 
I knelt beside my mother's knee, 
And learned my Maker’s praise! 
Oh! those were happy, happy hours! 
But they are past. Why weep 
er the lost treasures—hidden flowers 
In mem’ry's troubled deep? 





That blessed form is laid to rest, 
But mem’ry lingers still, 
And loves to linger o’er the page 
My mother’s actions fill. 
Oh! is there aught that wakes the soul, 
When grief, and vice, and shame, 
In waves resistless o’er it roll— 
It is that sacred name! 


She #ent—the tend’rest tie is riven, 
And she is happier there; 

I would not call her down from Heaven, 
To breathe earth’s blighting air. 

Yet, could she know, by angel art, 
The wand’rings of her child— 

Could look into this wayward heart, 
And see its passions wild: 


If tears could enter Heaven, a tear 
Would gem that angel’s eye— 

And she would fly to earth, and bear 
My spirit to the sky. 

And now another year has come— 
A curious blank, to me, 

Is its strange freight of light and gloom— 
What will this new year be? 





THE TAPER STAND. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tris elegant little appendage to a lady’s 3 and the little border at the edge of the scallop. 
writing-table is made in the following manner: $ The six pieces, being thus far completed, are 
Six of the pieces which form the™pright por- 3 to be sewn together, a bead being taken on the 
tion of the Taper Stand, with their narrow tops ; needle at every stitch. The round which forms 
and circular bottoms, are to be cut in card-$the bottom of the Taper Stand, and the small 
board. This must be done with exactness, and; one with its center cut out to fit the socket, 
they should be laid upon each other to test} are then also to be shaped in the cardboards. 
whether they are quite alike; as, if there is} These are to be covered with black cloth on 
any irregularity in those parts which form the both sides, tacked on, and pressed with a warm 
foundation, the work will be quite spoiled. iron, The edges are then to be sewn round, 
These are then to be covered with red cloth, 3 with a bead at every stitch, and the little pat- 
well stretched and tacked round, and pressed $ tern surrounding the large circle putin. These 
with a warm iron, after which the ornamental ; parts are then to be joined together, and the 
sprig is to be put in with beads of white chalk,’ bead fringe carried round the top. This is 
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76 BOUDOIR WORK-BASKET. 

done by first working a row of loops, having ; taper is inserted, the effect is much improved 
in each a large bead in the center, and so re- 3 by surrounding it at its base with a delicately 
peating until at the last row, when the long; cut and curled fine frill in white paper, or 
pendant twisted loop is added. When the wax } very small circle in artificial leaves. 








BOUDOIR WORK-BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuesz articles allow great taste to be dis- 
played in fitting them up, and, when well 
arranged, they form an elegant present, or a 
particularly suitable contribution to a fancy 
bazaar. The basket must be purchased, and 
can be had of various shapes. The mate- 
rial is generally a rich colored satin, either 
blue, Magenta, violet, or green. The length 
of the top of the basket must be measured, 
and two strips of satin taken; one the depth 
of the basket, the other two inches deeper, 
will be required, as they are tight round the 
top, but slightly gathered at the bottom; 
these two strips are laid together and divided 
into six by a row of stitching; these six divi- } ready to slip over the basket, requiring only 
sions form the six pockets. In the front of to be fi down between the pockets at 


BOUDOIR WORK-BASKET: THE SHAPE BEFORE BEING COVERED. 


each there is a lappet, trimmed round with } the top, and stitehed down all round the bot- 
either quilled ribbon or gimp, and round the 3 tom, any little irregularity being entirely hid 
edge of the piece, which falls over the: of} by the circular pin-cushion, which must be 


the basket, a fringe must be Pai, 2 this 3 formed to fit the bottom of the basket. For 


t it ig‘this purpose a round of cardboard must be 
taken, well wadded and evenly raised, 
which is to be covered with the same ma- 
terial, being cut sufficiently large to be 
carried over the edge. This pin-cushion 
is then placed at the bottom of the bas- 
ket, and a quilling of ribbon or gimp car- 
ried round it. Between each of the 
pockets there should be either a bow of 

#*ribbon with ends, or a silk tassel; these 
greatly improve the effect. Sometimes a 
basket with a handle is selected; if so, it 
should be twisted round with a cord and 
finislied with two tassels at the ends where 
it is fixed on, ora ribbon twisted round, 
and two bows instead of the tassels. 


part of the work is completed, so 


WORK-BASEET: WITH THE POCKETS DRAWN OUT. 
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CROCHET EDGING. 





CROCHET LACE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Make a ch of the required length. $ 
—Se i ; 3 
lst Row.—Sc into every stitch. : 
2nd Row.—2 dc into the first stitch, 8 ch and $ 

2 de into the same stitch, * skip five stitches and ; 


work 2 de, 8 ch, and 2 de into the sixth stitch, *. > 


8rd Row.—* 2 de, 3 ch, 2 de into the loop 
made by the 3 ch stitches of 2nd row, * 

4th Row.—* 9 de into the loop made by the 
8 ch stitches of 8rd row, 1 sc between the 4 de 
of 8rd row, *. 
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BEAD TOILE 


T CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—A quarter of a 
yard of very bright Solferino 
silk velvet; a quarter of a 
pound of alabaster beads; two 
ounces of chalk; two ounces of 
crystal ditto; four yards of 
good white silk Russia braid; 
a few needlefuls of fine black 
purse silk. Two illustrations 
are given of this pretty and 
useful article, one showing the 
cushion made up, and the other 
the work full size. The mix- 
ture of beads and velvet has a 
very good effect, and is a style 
of work that is very quickly and easily exe- § 
cuted. The center of the cushiom consists ot’ 
narrow white silk Russia braid arranged in} 
squares, each square being secured and Kept § i 
in its place by a cross stitch of black purse § 
silk. After the braid is arranged, a ring of $ 
cardboard should be tacked on the velvet to} 
cover the ends of the braid, and over this card- 
board the beads should be threaded in a slant- 
ing direction, taking just sufficient beads at 
one time to make a row.» These beads consist 
entirely of chalk. The arrangement of the 
leaves and tendrils must, to a certain extent, 
be left to individual taste; but we can tell our 
readers how the model before us is arranged, 





and that, perhaps, will guide them a little in 
the working. The leaves are done half in ala- 
baster and half in chalk, half the flowers are 
in crystal and alabaster, and the tendrils are 
entirely in chalk, whilst the border and fringe 
are both of alabaster. The last row of loops 
forming the principal portion of the fringe 
should not be worked until the cushion is 
stuffed and made up. We may here mention 
that pieces of cardboard should be laid under 
both the leaves and flowers, to give the beads 
a whiter appearance, and to make the work 
firmer. The quantity of velvet given above 
includes sufficient for the bottom portion of the 


3 cushion. 
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PRINCESS ALICE DRESS-BODY. 
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PRINCESS ALICE DRESS-BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tue diagram we give, this month, is that of 
& high dress-body, called the Princess Alice. 
This very fashionable body is cut with a small 
jacket with plaits at the back—seams similar to 
a riding-habit. At the waist line of the back, 
side-body, and side of front, are pricked lines, 
showing where a seam may be requisite at this 
part for most figures. There are four pieces 
in the pattern, namely, the front, back, side- 
body, and sleeve; it is very graceful and stylish, 
and is suited to silk, mohair, etc. The sleeve 
is shaped at the elbow, and left open at the 
seam at the back of the arm as far as the notch, 
the corner being rounded. Any other style of 
sleeve may be substituted. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Back. 

No. 8. Srvz-Precs. 
No. 4. Sierve. 
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INSERTION IN CORDON BRAID AND CROCHET. 79 
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DIAGRAM OF PRINCESS ALICE DRESS-BODY. 





INSERTION IN CORDON BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus insertion (see front of number) may be ; row of braid; two chain, one single stitch into 
made either wide or narrow, and in black silk the loop of lower row; repeat, working into 
or white cotton. If in the former, it is useful $ every alternate loop of the two rows of braid. 
for dress and mantle trimmings; if the latter be To form the outer edge of the insertion, a double 


used, it makes a pretty trimming for children’s 3 crochet stitch is worked into every loop of the 
summer clothing. Two rows of cordon braid $ braid, with’a chain between. As a trimming 
are connected in the following manner:—Two ; for children’s under-linen, we can particularly 
chain, one single stitch into the loop of upper * recommend this insertion. 





BABY’S BOOT EMBROIDERED iN SILK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Marentats.—A few pieces of white cashmere , the widest part, and the upper portion mea- 
or French merino; two skeins of bright blue 3 sures eight inches from point to point, and two 
coarse sewing silk; a small piece of cambric for } and a half inches from the bottom of the heel 
lining. The boot is composed of three pieces— {to the top. The manner in which the latter 

\the sole, the toe, and the upper portion. The ; piece ‘is cut will be easily understood by refer- 
pattern of the toe is given; the sole measures 3 ring to the illustration. The toe of the boot is 
four “< @ half inches long, and two inches at ‘ embroidered in silk in round and oval dots, 
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BAG-PURSE IN SILK NETTING. 81 





edged with a double chain of coarse button-hole § there. The tassel may be made of the s wing 
stitch, and the upper portion is embroidered ; silk, and loops of plaited silk should be taste- 
to imitate a frill laid over. The boot is lined } fully arranged to imitate a bow... These bows 
throughout with a piece of fine white cambriec, : and tassels are only intended to make a pretty 
the toe is stitched on to the upper portion, and § finish to the boot, it being fastened by means of 
the sole is run in, and back-stitched here and ‘ a tiny hook and loop. 
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BAG-PURSE IN SILK NETTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


TueEsE very pretty little purses are 
now much used, and as they are easy 
of execution, we are sure that many 
young ladies will feel inclined to 
make one, either for her own use or 
as a New Year’s present, They are 
knitted in rather coarse knitting- 
silk, of two or more. colors, accord- 
ing to taste—blue and brown, or 
violet and scarlet, or pink and black; 
but as this is entirely a matter of 
taste, we only suggest these colors 
as contrasting well together. To 
commence: cast on to a steel knit- 
ting-needle of a fine size forty-five 
loops; knit the first row, purl the 
second, knit the third, purl the ji 
fourth. The fifth row is the open # 
row. Knit the first loop, silk for- 
ward, knit two together, silk for- 
ward, knit two together to the end 
ofthe row. Knit the sixth row, purl 
the seventh, purl the eighth. These 
eight rows form the stripe. The next 
row is the commencement of another 
stripe, and must, therefore, be again 
a knitted row. Repeat these stripes 
until there are twenty. Join the two 
edges together, and gather one end 
in for the bottom of the purse. The 
top is to be finished with a narrow 
crochet border. A pretty ornamental 
cord is then inserted through the knitted holes } one where it is gathered in at the vottom; and 
close to the crochet edge, and finished with this very useful and very pretty purse is com- 
three tassels to match, one on each side, and ‘ pleted. 
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STRIPE FOR BRIOCHE CUSHION 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


SaGCTORSCER! 


THis is a very pretty stripe to be used alter- 3 side, and arranged in this manner would have 
nately with rep in making a brioche cushion. $a pretty appearance. A round piece of card- 
Five pretty shatles of dead gold wools must be § board, nine inches in diameter, and covered 
selected with which to work the stripe. The: with a piece of glazed lining, forms the founda: 
center of the scroll must-be worked in the dark ; tion or bottom of the cushion. On to this round 
shades, shading off to the light colors on cach the rep is sewn after being gathered, and the 
side. The grounding should be of the brightest 3 stuffing should then be putin. This may con- 
possible scarlet, and should be extended on each 3 sist of wool, horsehair, or flock, the former 
side of the design until the border is twenty-? being the material generally selected for the 
four stitches instead of eighteen in width. When purpose. When the cushion is stuffed, the top 
the strips of work are finished they should be 3 of the rep should be gathered, drawn up, and 
iniserted at regular distances between the rep by 3 stabbed through to the cardboard foundation, 
neatly stitching the rep to the canvas. If very$and firmly secured. The rosette and handle 
neatly and evenly done, the rep might be stitched should then be sewn on strongly. 
on the canvas in maize-colored silk on the right } 
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CABLE-STITCH IN LEVIATHAN WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For illustration, see front of this number. : quickly executed. The white wool is secured 
Twelve-thread fleecy wool, and very coarse can- : to one end of the canvas and laid along the 
vas made expressly to suit the wool, are the : stitches; the black is then worked over it in 
materials required. The design is particularly * long cross stitches, taking four threads of the 
suited for borders, sides of footstools, etc., etc., {canvas each time, so that only the black is 
and in our original model is worked in black : worked in and out. The rows are all worked 
and white wools. For a border to a gay-colored in the same manner, and it is well, when a 
piece of work, this mixture is very suitable. : small portion of the row is done, to slightly 
The stitch is worked over four threads of the : pull the white wool, to draw it into the twisted 
canvas one way instead of two, and is very } form seen in our illustration. 
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HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 
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MARIE STUART HOOD. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For the pattern of this beautiful and fashion- ; broidered with the black braid, after the pat- 
able hood see front of number. tern on the hood. The point is then to be lined 

Mareriats.—1} yards silk, rose pink; 8} with Florence silk of the same color and the 
yards narrow mantua ribbon, rose pink; 1 piece { lining quilted. Gather the crown, draw it te 
black embroidery braid; 5 yards narrow black } fit the head, also gather the cape; join the cape 
lace edging; 24 yards wide ribbon, for strings ; and crown together one-half the distance around 
and bow. 3 the crown after it is gathered; the other half 

To make the hood: Cut out of the rose- 3 bind with a piece of galloon. Quill the narrow 
colored silk first the crown, which is perfectly ; ribbon, and with it trim the point and cape, 
round, (§ of » yard in diameter,) also the point } adding the lace on the lower edge. Strings and 
and cape, which can readily be done after the } a bow at the back complete the hood. 
design. These several pieces are to be em- 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” For 1863.—We offer this number to the 
public as an earnest of what we intend to do in 1863. 
Notwithstanding the enormous increase in the price of 
paper and other things necessary to a Magazine, “Peter- 
son” will not only be maintained at its old point of excel- 
lence, but vastly improved: and, as a proof, we issue the 
present nuniber, the most costly we have ever put forth. 

We call attention to the Pr for 1863 to be found 
en our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The proof of this 
may be established; not only by a comparison with other 
magazines—which we challenge—but also by the fact that 
“Peterson” has now the largest circulation of any ladies’ 
periodical in. the United States, or even in the world. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1863, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
found elsewhere. While retaining the best of our contri- 
butors, all new writers of acknowledged ability are added, 
thus keeping “Peterson” always fresh. Among these, 
lately added, is the author of “The Second Life,” which 
will be, probably, the most powerful novelet we have ever 
printed. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance. Other magazines continually 
publish fashions as new which we have published months 
before. The latest Paris, London, Philadelphia, and New 
York fashions are faithfully reported: “Peterson” never 
descends to be a merely advertising medium for this or that 
* dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. ’ 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in a three dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other Magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you’ 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


Lace Goops.—Lace goods offer little that is really novel, 





but are still very beautiful, and are valued no less as a test : 


of social position than as the most becoming addition pos- 
sible to an elegant costume. Among the bridal sets exhi- 
bited lately, at one of our most fashionable stores, we 
noticed one of point lace worth eighteen hundred dollars, 
and a point lace shawl, the pattern a large bouquet, valued 
at a thousand dollars, The sets comprise two flounces, the 


A Worp Asour Furs.—The far most in demand is mink, 


} the darker the more desirable, and the more costly. The 
; mink far is certainly equaled by no other in beauty, dur. 
: ability, and comparative moderation in price. The Hudson 
° Bay sable is a more expensive. fur, and the Russian sable 
§ more expensive still: but these furs are really beyond ordi- 
; nary purses. Furs of all kinds have advanced twenty-five 
$ per cen’, 
The most convenient ctyle in fur for ordinary wear is the 
half-cape; it is handsomws anda better protection to the 
* shoulders and chest than the victorine, and looks well with 

cloak or shawl: Fur collars we consider. almost worse than 
s nothing, as they inrpart warmth to the throat af the ex. 
* pense.of.the chest, which ‘is left so much; the more liable 
$ to-cold, It is almost impossible to give an idea of cost, so 
$ much depends on the color of the fur. A very handsome 
2 half-cape of mink can be purchased for fifty dollars; a very 

nice set of half-cape and muff, for seventy-five. Almost the 
> lowest -price ‘for a half-cape, in genuine mink, wonld pro- 
$ bably be forty dollars. 

Muffs are as small as ever; in fact, there is no change in 
the shape of fur garments, except in ermine for evening 
wear. Many ladies, to whom money is no object, wear 
muffs without collar, cape, or victorine. It is a pretty 
caprice of fashion to wear tiny ermine muffs with black 
velvet Cloaks, and a néw style of muff, made in black plush, 
striped with red, with the gray plush and beaver cloaks. 
The latest thing in opera cloaks is the ermine talma, 
shaped in quilted silk at the neck, like a hood, and finished 
with rich silk tassels. 
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: FasHionabLe Stytes or Sitks.—Among some of the 
; choicest silks, imported this fall, are the tinted brocades, 
3 from which spring velvet tufts, different in size and shad- 
$ ing, yet forming clusters out of which the eye gradually 
; recognizes an intentional and most charming design; sach 
2 robes cost two hundred and fifty dollars. Dress patterns 
8 of such value are never made two alike. There is another 
3 style which is less expensive: this is rich taffetas in single 
3 colors, lavender, purple, green, and the new cuir color, 
$ embroidered with white silk, in a pattern for skirt, body, 
; and sleeves, to imitate exactly guipure lace. A wide sash, 
2 embroidered to match, accompanies the skirt, the ends of 
8 which are fringed with silk the color of the dress. These 
¢ robes are only one hundred and fifty dollars each. Of 
3 course only the very rich can afford such silks. 

5 
3 
3 


Asout Frert.—The French foot is meagre, narrow, and 
bony. The Spanish foot is small and elegantly curved— 
thanks to its Moorfsh blood, corresponding with the Castil- 
; lian pride—* high in the instep.” The Arab foot is pro- 

verbial for its high arch; “a stream can run under the 
2 hollow of his foot,” is a description of his form. The foot 
$ of the Scotch is large and thick. The foot of the Irish is 
3 flat and square. The English foot is short and fleshy. The 


upper one looped up to represent a tunic, a scarf veil, and g 
handkerchief, together with trimming for the corsage of N 
the dress. The latest novelty in lace is an idea of the Em- § A Dowtar’s Worta.—The Selvin’s Grove (Pa.) Post says 
press Eugenie. It is a wide lace scagf, only worn with full S of this Magazine:—“It is.a charming book. Every lady 
dress, and then simply knotted round the waist, Turkish $ wil! £nd a dollar’s worth in any number of this periodical, 
fashion, or clasped upon the shoulder and tied under the 3 yet the price is only two dollars per annum.” 

arm. N 


American foot is apt to be disproportionably small. 


s 
3 Tae Unirep States Lega, Tenpsn.—These are the best 

Tak Eav Crater (Wis.) Herald says of “Peterson :”—“ It 3 things to remit in, unless you can get a draft on New Yerk 
is equal in all respects to any of the Three Dollar maga- ; or Philadelphia, which we prefer to all other ways of ~* 
sines.” 2 seems to be the general verdict. > mitting.. Deduct the cost of the draft from your remittanea 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 85 


roe. 





A New anv Spienpip Premiom.—Two years ago, it will } Comps AND OTHER ORNAMENTS.—The elegant combs lately 
be recollected by old subscribers, we gave, as a premi ; introduced are among the most novel and striking decora- 
to persons getting up clubs, a large-sized mezzotint for § $ tions for the hair, provided, of course, the hair be arranged 
framing, “Bunyan’s Wife Interceding for his Release from $ in a method to properly display them. They come in sets 
Prison.” The picture from which it was engraved was 3 —back and side-combs—and are manufactured with ex- 
one of a pair, painted by an inent English artist, T. G. 3 quisite skill and taste from jet, tortoise shell, mounted 
Duval; and its great popularity has induced us to have the ; with steel, gilt, gold, or gems. The back comb surmounts 
match-picture, “Bunyan’s Blind Child Parting from Him { the low, broad braid behind; the side-combs are placed be- 
in Prison,” engraved also. In some respects this second ; tween two puffs of hair, which are raised on each side of 
pictare is better than its predecessor. It is engraved of } the temples, giving a stylish and high-bred tone to the 
the same size, twenty-seven inches by twenty. Most of } coiffure, which is very becoming to the delicate and clearly 
those who have received the first mezzotint for a premium, ; cut character of the features of most American ladies. 
will prefer this match-picture even to the extra copy of 3 The prominent feature of ornaments of every description 
the Magazine. It will be seen, by referring to the Pro- } is the use that is made of steel. It is introduced into nearly 
spectus, that by getting up a club of three, five, or eight, $ every description of dress and cloak trimming; it is made 
any person becomes entitled to this splendid premium. Or } into jewelry, into clasps which adorn our bonnets, and 
by.getting a club of sixteen, this mezzotint, and also an > buckles which adorn our shoes, and thus flashes literally 
extra copy of the Magazine, may be earned; or a copy of } from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. It is 
both mezzotints, if no extra copy of the Magazine is de- ° : also introduced with the happiest effect into silk embroi- 
sired. This mezzotint is neither a catch-penny affair, nor : dery, which, as a means of decoration, disputes supremacy 
an old worn-out plate, but a first-class engraving, costing $ N with the new and artistic methods of braiding. 

a thousand dollars to engrave. Such a mezzotint, when § The prettiest effect which we have seen produced by 

framed, would be an ornament to any room. The prospect $ ’ steel was clusters of the tiny flowers embroidered on the 

of obtaining it, for a premium, ought to stimulate thou- $ N front of black silk slippers. A strap of silk, fastened with 

sands, in a country so populous as this, to get up clubs. } a small wrought steel buckle, gave the proper finish to a 

Anybody can secure, with little, or no trouble, three, five, : most charming idea. 

or eight subscribers for “Peterson,” at our astonishingly ; — 

low prices, by exhibiting this, or any other number, as a $ CoLLAR IN MIGNARDISE.—We give, as part of our Work- 

specimen. $ Table, this month, a design for a lady’s collar in a new 
— 2 kind of work. Mignardise is a narrow, flat braid, with a 

Our CoLonED PaTTERN.—This exquisite affair is a design ; purled edge, made of white cotton on black silk: and the 
for a Chair-Seat. It is printed in not less than thirteen 3 2 collar takes its name from this braid. To make the collar, 
colors; is, it will be seen, twice the usual size; and is the $ baste the braid on the paper, exactly following the design 
most costly embellishment of any kind we have ever pub- 3 $ as in braiding. The pattern commences on either elde of 
lished. At any trimming store, in New York or Philadel- $ the point. The collar basted, make the purlings with very 
phia, this pattern, or a similar one, would sell for a dollar; § fine thread; do not cut the thread at each stitch, but pass 
yet we furnish it, besides all the other engravings, illus- } ; your needle under the braid from one stitch to the other 
trations, and reading matter in this number, for eighteen 3 ©" the opposite side, which renders the work very durable. 
cents. Of course only our immense edition enables us to : Finish the collar by working wheels in the round spaces; 
do this. The outlay required to get out this one embel- § $ this is done by passing the thread through each purling, 
lishment would buy a hand farm, buildings and all, 3 and weaving it in and out at the center. The engraving is 
in any rural district. In our next number we shall give $ N Sin the front of the number, on page 22, and represents half 
another pattern, in the new kind of Berlin work. The N the collar. 
colored patterns, in this and the two subsequent numbers, $ wee : 
will be worth alone the full subscription ies of two dol- : Rup Rivme Hoon.—This beautiful messotint, engraved 
lars. Recollect, too, this is the only Magazine which gives } ’ by Sartain, illustrates a fairy tale with which all are fami- 


liar. The picture represents the scene in the wood, when 
such patterns. All other publishers are afraid of the ex- § 
oo P . fa } the wolf meets little Red Riding Hood and asks her where 


pre § : 3 she is going. She artlessly answers, it will be recollected, 

Economy AND TasTe.—Says a lady, in a letter enclosing 3 3 “I'm going to grandmamma’s,” whereupon the wolf, as 
the names of a large club:—“We could not do without % the story goes on to say, hurries on there before her. In 
‘Peterson’ in our village. It is curious to observe how 3 our next number we shall give a companion picture to 
much more taste is shown in the dress and about the ¢ g this, even more beautiful, cleo engraved by Sartain. 
houses of those who subscribe to it, than in the dress and $ 
houses of others. Several of my club have told me that } TH SunpAy-Scnoo. Tres.—This is a weekly paper, pub- 
they havo saved ten times the cost of the Magazine, by ; lished in Philadelphia, for the low price of $1.00 a year; 
following its hints as to late fashions, cutting out dresses ; and devoted to the wants of Sunday-school teachers and 
from its diagrams, and copying its Work-Table patterns. scholars. It is also an excellent family paper. Send to J. 
My club, you will see, is twice as large as it was last year. $ C. Garrignes & Co., publishers, for a speci 
Everybody here prefers it to any other magazine.” 
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— : 
New MATERIAL Por CLoaKs.—The new material for cloaks ; REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

consists of a soft and thickly piled fabric, so exquisite in : The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the Nationadt 
appearance that it has received the name of woolen velvet. Scotch Church, London. Illustrated by his Journals and 
It must not be confounded with plush, from which it dif- 3 Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
fers as widely as a well-kept lawn from a common hay-field. } York: Harper d& Brothers.—Thirty years ago, the religious 

—_ $ world, both in England and in America, was agitated by 
. Stamps on Drarts.—All drafts, for twenty dollars or more, { the proceedings of a sect called “Irvingites,” claiming to 
must have a stamp affixed on them: and this stamp must $ possess the gift of prophecy. The divine, from whom they 
be canceled by the person who draws the draft, writing } took their name, was Edward Irving, a man of such extra- 
his initials and the date on it. Remember this in remitting. ‘ ordinary oratorical powers, that Canning had pronounced 
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86 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

him the mi€st eloquent preacher he had ever heard. At $ Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D., er 
one time, the little chapel where Irving officiated, in a $ By Samuel Irenceus Prime. 1 vol., 12 mo. New Yor 
suburb of London, was crowded, weekly, by the wealth, N Harper @ Brothers—The Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. ~ 
fashion, and culture of that great metropolis, to hear him < § known also by his controversial signature of “ Kirwan,” 
preach. Subsequently, Irving became a believer in the ; filled, at one time, a large space in the eye of the religious 
near approath of the Second Advent, and also in the exist- 3 public. This is a well-told narrative of his life, and is full 
ence of “the gift of tongues” in modern times. He never, N of interest, even to the ordinary reader. A portrait of Dr. 
indeed, prophesied himself, but he permitted others todo: « Murray faces the title-page. The engraving thoroughly 
it in hie church. The result was that much scandal arose; embodies that mingled benevolence and firmness which 
a bitter controversy was waged: and, finally, his congrega- N rendered the doctor so kind a pastor, yet so powerful a 
tion dismissed him. He died, not long after, at the com- ; controversialist. 

paratively early age of forty-two. This is the first attempt 3 $4 System of Logic, comprising a Discussion of the various 
to write the story of his life, dispassionately; and, on the § N Means of acquiring and retaining Knowledge and avoiding 
whole, it is a success. Mrs. Oliphant, well known as the $ N Error. By P. McGregor, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
popular author of “The Laird of Norlaw,” “The Chronicles ; Harper & Brothers.—This is that rare thing, a perspicuous 
of Carlingford,” etc., has told, sympathizingly and rever- : work on logic. We woutd recommend its study, not only 
ently, what, under any circumstances, must have been a 3} to those who desire to think clearly themselves, but also 
melancholy tale, but what, in her hands, has become less 3 to those who wish to learn how to oppose the fallacies of 
sad than otherwise it might have been. others. A very excellent and thorough index accompanies 


Orley Farm. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol. he volume. 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers —Years ago we called $ The Victories of Love. By Coventry Patmore. 1 va, 
the attention of our American booksellers to “ Barchester N 12 mo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham.—A new poem by 
Towers,” “The Warden,” and other novels by Mr. Trollope, : the author of “The Angel of the House,” with charac- 
and asked why some one did not reprint them in this N teristics similar to its predecessor. It would be a suitable 
country. At that time our author was altogether unknown $ Christmas or New-Years gift for a lady. 
here, except by the few who imported new English fictions g May Dreams. By Henry L. Abbey. 1 vol.,12mo. New 
for their own reading. At last, the Harpers brought out N York: Abbey & Abbot.—A volume of poems, by a new 
“Dr.Thorne.” Then “Framley Parsonage” appeared in the § author, not deficient in merit. One of the best poems is 
Cornhill Magazine. After this, the reprint of Trollope’s $ on Burns. The volume is beautifully printed on thick, 
novels came thick and fast: and now Anthony Trollope is 2 $ cream-colored paper. 
second in popularity only to Dickens, Bulwer, and the $ 
author of “Adam Bede.” The present work is his latest 3 


production. Some persons will think it his bost, Cer- } OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


tainly, in no other of his stories has Trollope drawn more > 
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life-like characters than Judge Stavely, Lady Stavely, Sir %@> Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
Peregrine, Lady Mason, Dockworth, Moulder, Madeline, ¢ practical housekeeper. 

and Miss Furnival. The volume is printed in double $ SOUPS. 

column, in clear type, and is embellished after designs by $ Mock Turtle Soup.—This soup, if well made, gives general 
J. E. Millais. Altogether it is an exceedingly desirable $ Satisfaction. Take a calf’s head, thoroughly scraped and 
book. ; cleaned, the skin remaining on; place it in a soup-pot, to 


which add that part of the hand of pickled pork which is 
free from bones, the fattest end, observing that it should 
3 be soaked well in water, previous to using; put in sweet 
: herbs, a couple of onions, a head of celery, if large, mace 


the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, etc. 1 vol., 12 mo. { and pounded pepper, add plenty of water, without quite 

Philada: J. B. Lippincott ¢ Co.—This fa & work with 3 ¢ filling the saucepan, boil slowly until the meat has become 

which every lady p pew should be acquainted. The 3 tender, then remove it, and cut the meat from the bone 
3 

directions for skeletonizing le ves, whether by maceration $ Sate come pideen Weed hn Sense ead pat Gem age 

or otherwise, are given with great plainness, so that it into the soup, let it simmer for four or five hours, then 

would be impossible, we think, even for a novice in the } pers Wane 3 sem quetey gee, Semeve te Rt eal 


2 strain the soup; thicken with flour and butter, add three 
art, to fail of success. Several engravings of skeletonized } : i aceeaae of Harvey’s sauce, four or dite glasses of 


leaves embellish the volume; among them the leaves of $ N S sherry or Madeira, and squeeze a whole lemon into it; add 
the ivy, ellver-poplar, and magnolia glauca; and we cannot { $ the meat of the head and the pork cut into well-shaped 


praise too highly the minute fidelity with which these § S pieces, conclude with egg balls, or forcemeat, or both, 
skeletons have been reproduced. In typography, binding, } $ warm it and serve. It will be found a delicious soup. 
everything, the book bears evidence of taste and culture. N Mutton Soup.—Cut a neck of mutton into four pieces and 


The Siege of Richmond. A Narrative of the Military } N put it aside; then take a slice of the gammon of bacon and 
Operations of Major-General George B. McClellan. By $ put it in a saucepan, with a quart of peas and enough water 
Joel Cook: 1 vol..12 mo. Philada: George W. Childs.— 3 to boil them; let the peas boil to a pulp, then strain them 
The author of this volume was the special correspondent } N through a cloth and put them aside; add enough water to 
of the Philadelphia Press with the army of the Potomac, 3 $ that in which is the bacon to boil the mutton, slice three 
during the much controverted campaign in the Peninsula. ; turnips, as many carrots, and boil for an hour slowly, add- 
He was an eye-witness of much that he relates. As yet, } ing sweet herbs, onions, cabbage, and lettuces chopped 
no more lucid account of that campaign has appeared, it: small; then stew a quarter of an hour longer, sufficient to 
we except the narrative attributed to the Prince de Join- $ cook the mutton, then take it out, and take some fresh 
ville; and that narrative is much more concise than the ; } green peas, add them, with some chopped parsley, and the 
present. In both accounts substantially the same view is $ } peas first boiled, to the soup, put in a lump of butter 
taken as to the causes why the campaign failed. The least } rolled in flour, and stew till the green peas are done. 
satisfactory part of the present work is that which relates Lamb Soup.—May be cooked as mutton, save that beef 

* to the seven days battles before Richmond. should be substituted for the bacon. 


The Phantom Bouquet. A Popular Treatise on the Art 3 
of Skeletonizing Leaves and Seed-vessels, and adapting them § 
to embellish the Home of Taste. By Edmund Parrish, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
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Giblet. Soup.—Scald and clean thoroughly two sets of , 
goose giblets, or twice the number of duck giblets, cut N 


fire, and the attention directed to the joint whilecooking, 
that the judgment must be exercised; although the wbove 


them in pieces, and put them in three quarts of stock; ifs § calculation may be taken as a general rule, time for any 
wator is used instead of stock, add a pound of gravy beef, ; drawback which may occur must be considered. 


a bunch of sweet herbs, a couple of onions, half a table- 3 
spoonful of the whole white pepper, as much salt, and the § N 
peel of half a lemon; cover all with water, then stew, and, 
when the gizzards are tender, strain the soup. Now put $ 
into a stewpan a paste made of an ounce of butter and a ; 
spoonful of flour, stir it over the fire until brown, pour.’ N 
in the soup, and let it boil, stirring it well all the while; 
in ten minutes skim and strain it, add a glass of Madeira, § : 
a saltspoonful of cayenne, a dessertspoonful of mushroom § 
ketchup, squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and serve $ 
up with the giblets in the soup. _ It should be sent to table 3 
as hot as possible. 

leg of Beef Broth—Take a leg of beef, break the bone 
in several places, place it in a pan, with a gallon of water, 
remove the scum as it rises, and add three blades of mace, 
a crust of bread, and a small bunch of parsley; boil till the $ 
beef is tender; toast some bread, cut it in diamonds. lay it ; 
in the bottom of the tureen, put the meat on it, and pour ¢ 
the broth over all. 

Chicken Broth—Joint a chicken, wash the pieces, put 5 
them into a stewpan, with three pints of water, and add ¢ 
two ounces of rice, two or three blades of mace, some 
white pepper, whole, and a pinch of salt; let it come toa 
boil, skim frequently, and simmer for three hours; boil for 
five minutes, in the soup, some vermicelli, and serve with 
it in the soup. 

Veal Broth.—Stew a knuckle of veal; draw gravy as for 
stock, add four quarts of water, with celery, parsley, and 
an onion; simmer till reduced to haif, then add two or 
three ounces of rice, but not until the soup is nearly cooked. 
so that, when served, the rice may be no more than done. 
Vermicelli may be used in preference, or for change. 

Broth—Put the mouse round of beef, a knuckle-bone of § N 
veal, and a few shanks of mutton, into a deep pan, and $ : 
cover it close with a dish of coarse paste; put water enough ¢ 8 
to cover the meat, and bake it till tender; when cold, let : 
it stand in a cool place, covered close, and flavor it as you ¢ 
please. 
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MEATS, ETC. 

If the meat has to be roasted, a clear fire is indispensa- 
ble; and the fire should also be maintained at one uniform 
heat, by adding coal in small quantities. If the joint is 
large, it should be commenced as far from the fire as the 
apparatus will permit, and as it progresses, gradually be 
moved nearer the fire until done; this will ensure, in large 3 
and thick joints, the heart of the meat being properly done, § 
while it prevents the outer parts from being cooked toa 3 
chip. A small joint should have a brisk fire, should be $ 
well basted, as also larger joints, it should be sprinkled § N 
with salt, and dredged with flour when three parts cooked, $ ; 
but it should be remembered that this must not be left N 
until the meat is just cooked, for the fire is apt to catch the § 
flour, and give it a most disagreeable flavor. 

There are a variety of opinions respecting the washing of $ 
meat previous to roasting. Many old and experienced $ 
cooks declare that it destroys the flavor of the meat. Pro- ; 
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fessors of the art, however, hold a contrary opinion. I am 


not disposed, from my experience, to differ so essentially 


LLOLLS. 


In boiling meat, as much attention must be paid as in 
any other process; if the joint be permitted to boil too 
rapidly, the cook may be satisfied the meat will go to table 
as hard as it should be tender; if, while cooking, it should 
be allowed to stop boiling, it will prove underdone when 
cut, even though more than the usual time be allowed for 
S it. The meat generally is better for being soaked a short 
time, and then wrapping it in a cloth well floured, if fresh; 
if salt, the water should be kept free from scum as fast as 
it appears, All joints to be boiled should be put into cold 
water and heated gradually, and nothing bviled with it 
save a dumpling, or if beef, carrots or parsnips. 

Roasting.—In every case where meat is washed before 
roasting, it should be well dried before it is put down to 
2 the fire, which must be kept clear, banked up to the height 
it is intended to keep it, and kept at that height until the 
meat is sufficiently cooked. Remember the regulation of 
gradually advancing the meat nearer to the fire while it is 
cooking; baste with a little milk and water, or salt and 
water first, but as soon as the fat begins to fall from the 
meat. put down a clean dish, and then baste with the drip- 
ping as it falls; the meat should not be sprinkled with salt 
until nearly cooked, or too much gravy will be prodnced. 
Preserve the dripping; pour it from the dish into some boil- 
ing water, and leave it to cool. When cold it will be hard, 
white, and all the impurities will be deposited at the bot- 
tom. It occasionally happens that the joint cannot be sent 
to table as soon as cooked; in such case, place it on a dish 
upon a fish-kettle of boiling water; place over it a dish- 
cover, and spread over all a cloth; the meat will thus be 
kept as hot as if placed before a fire, but will not be dried, 
nor Will the gravy be evaporated. 

Cold Fowls.—W hen, for the purpose of convenience, fowls} 
are sent to table cold, it is much better to carve them in 
the kitchen; let it be done with a short knife and with pre- 
cision; the slices from the breast should be well cut, and 
$ the whole arranged tastefully ia the center of the dish; a 
layer of ham and tongue in alternate pieces may be laid 
round the dish, and slices of both, in small dishes, should 
accompany it to table; handsome sprigs of parsley may 
garnish each dish. 

Turkey, with Sausage Meat and Tongue.—Bone the tur- 
key, then fill the inside with sausage meat, with or with- 
out tongue; if with it, it should be boiled the day before; 
cut off the rcot and tip to the length of the turkey; if you 
have a fowl to spare, wrap the tongue in this after it is 
boned, and place it in the middle of the turkey, surrounded 
with sausage meat. If for boiling, cover it with fat bacon 
> and slices of lemon tied in a cloth, pouring whatever sauce 
you propose over the turkey. 

Turkey Giblets.—The giblets consist of pinions, feet, neck, 
liver, and gizzard; scald, and put them into a stewpan with 
a piece of butter, parsley, thyme, and a clove or two; 
moisten with stock, season with pepper and salt, make it 
well hot, thicken with a little flour, and when almost done, 
add a few turnips fried slightly in a little butter. 

To Grill Cold Fowls.—Trim the joints that remain, and 
having dipped them in clarified butter, spread over them a 
coating of finely-powdered bread crumbs, mixed with very 








from them as to advise meat to be roasted without this N finely-ground nutmeg, mace, cayenne, and salt, in small 
operation, but should advise that the meat be not suffered N quantities, lay them upon a clean gridiron over a clear fire, 
ts remain too long in the water, unless frost-bitten, and $ 3 and boil gently. 
then it should soak an hour or two previous to cooking. : Guinea Fowl, Roasted—This bird has very much tho 
The time necessary for cooking a joint must depend, of 3 flavor of a pheasant, and should be allowed to hang as long 
course, upon the weight of the joint to be roasted; expe- 3 as it can without being too far gone; it may be then trussed 
rience gives fifteen minutes to each pound of meat; where 3 and dressed as a pheasant, or as a turkey. Serve witha 
the quantity is very large, an extra two or three minutes ; rich brown gravy and bread sauce; it will take from forty- 
tust be given; but so much depends upon the state of the ° five to fifty minutes to roast. 
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Goose.—Boil some sage, onions, and apples, then chop all, Jumbles—To one pound and a quarter of butter, well 
fine together, with a little pepper and salt, juice of lemon, } creamed, put one pound of sugar, and three eggs, beaten 
a few bread crumbs, and bind all together with a little good N well together, one pound and a half of sifted flour, and 
steck, or milk, or butter; apple sauce in a boat. $ two spoonfuls of r ater; mix these well together, and, 
; with a fork, drop them on a tin, and bake in a quick oven. 
BREAKFAST AND TEA CAKES. ¢ Or:—Take half a pound of flour, the same weight of loaf. 
Woffles.—Put two pints of rich milk into separate pans; $ $ sugar, grated, two ounces of butter rubbed into the flour, 
cut up and melt in one of them a quarter pound of butter, } One egg, und a dessertspoonful of ratafia-brandy or orange- 
warming it slightly; then, when it is melted, set it away : flower water; make it up intoa paste; if more moisture is re- 
to cool; beat eight eggs very light, and mix them gradually $ $ quired, add a spoonful of cream; drop it on tins with a fork, 
into the other pan of milk, alternately, with half a pound $ Mufins.—Take two eggs, two spoonfuls of new yeast, 
of flour; then mix in, by degrees, the miik that has the : and a little salt. Mix a little warm new milk and water 
butter in. Lastly, stir in a large tablespoonfal of strong, $ $ into a qaart of flour. Beat all well together, and let it 
fresh yeast, cover the pan. and set it near the fire to rise. N stand to rise. Bake them for about twenty minutes, until 
When the batter is quite light, heat your waffle-iron, by § $ of a light brown, either on a hot iron, or in shallow tin- 
putting it among the coals of a clear, bright fire; grease ; pans in a Dutch ayen. When to be brought to table, toast 
the inside with butter tied in a rag, and then put in some $ them slightly on both sides, but not in the middle; then 
batter. Shut the iron closely, and, when the waffle is done § notch them round the center, and pull them open with 
on one side, turn the iron on the other. ‘Take the cake out } Your fingers, without using a knife, and butter them. 
by slipping a knife underneath, and then heat and grease $ $  Seed-Cakes.—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, add- 
the iron for another waffle. Send them to table quite hot, ° S ing, gradually, a quarter of pound of sifted sugar, beat- 
four or six on a plate, having buttered them and strewed 3 ig both together. Have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, 
over each a mixture of powdered cinnamon and white Sand the whites of ten, beaten separately; mix in the 
sugar. Or you may send the sugar and cinnamon in a whites first, and then the yolks, and beat the whole for 
little glass bowl. ten minutes; add two grated nutmegs, a pound and a half 
Pench Rolls are usually made by the bakers; but in of flour, and mix them very gradually with the other in- 
country houses, where families bake their own bread, they een. When the oven is ready, beat in three ounces 
may be done in either of the following ways:—Sift one 3} ° picked caraway-seed. 





pound of flour, and rub into it two ounces of butter; mix 
in the whites of three eggs beaten to a froth, and a table- 3 
spoonful of strong yeast; udd enough of milk, with a little 3 
salt, to make a stiff dough, and set it, covered, before the % 
fire to rise, which will take about an hour; if cut into small 3 
rolls, and put into a quick oven, they will be done in little ; 
more than ten minutes. Or:—Take a quarter peck of the ¢ 
very finest flour, one ounce of butter melted in milk and 
water; mix with it two or three spoonfuls of yeast, accord- 
ing to its strength, and strain it through a hair-sieve; 
whisk the white of an egg and work it into a light paste, 
add salt, and leave it all night. Then work it up well 
again and make it into rolls. 

An Excellent Cake——Rub two pounds of dry fine flour $ 
with one pound of butter washed in plain, and afterward } 
in rose-water; mix it with three spoonfuls of yeast in a 
little warm milk and water. Set it to rise an hour and a 
half before the fire; then beat into it two pounds of cur- 
rants, one pound of sugar sifted, four ounces of almonds, 
six ounces of stoned raisins chopped fine, half a nutmeg, 
cinnamon, allspice, and a few cloves, the peel of a lemon 
chopped as fine as possible, a glass of wine, the same of 
brandy, twelve yolks and whites of eggs beaten separately ; 
add orange, citron, and lemon. Beat the whole for balf an 
hour. Bake in a quick oven. 

A Good Pound-Cake—Beat one pound of butter to a: 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight eggs $ : 
peaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one pound of ; 
~ flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them and a few $ ; 
cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine powder to 3 
gether; then, by degrees, work the dry ingredients into 3 : 
the butter and eggs. When well beaten, add a glass of} 3 
wine and some caraways. It must be beaten a full hour. ; 
Butter a pan, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. The ° N 
above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the butter, } N 
and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, and s N 
most tastes a more pleasant one. 

Rout Drops.—Mix two pounds of flour, one pound of ; 
butter, one pound of sugar, one pound of currants, clean : 
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A Cheap Seed-Cake-—Mix a quarter of a peck of flour 
with half a pound of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of all- 
spice, and & little ginger; melt three-quarters of a pound 
of butter with half a pint of milk; when just warm, put 
to it a quarter of a pint of yeast, and work it up to a good 
dough. Let it stand before the fire a few minutes before 
3 it goes to the oven; add seeds or currants; bake an hour 
and a half. 

Lemon Cake.—Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites sepa- 
rately, till in a solid froth; add to the yolks the grated 
rind of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and 
sifted; beat this a quarter of an hour; shake in with the 
left hand six ounces of dried flour; then add the whites of 
the eggs and the juice of the lemon; when these are well 
beaten in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it about 
§ an hour in a moderately hot oven. 

A Sally-Lunn.—Into a pint of flour rub a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, a little salt, and a little yeast. Let 
it rise half an hour before the fire. Then mix it with two 
eggs, and, if not enough, add a little milk; knead the dough 
well, and let it stand some minutes before the fire; after 
which, make this quantity into five cakes, and have them 
slack-baked, as they must be well warmed in a Dutch oven 
before being toasted for table. 

Rice Cake——One pound of ground rice, one pound of 
} lump-sugar, sifted, eight eggs, yolks and whites, all well 
beaten together, the rind of a lemon, grated, and the juice 
of one. When all the ingredients are mixed, beat them 
half an hour longer, then put it into a well-buttered tin; 
one hour and a half will bake it. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
Lip-Salve—To Remove Soreness round the Lips.—An ele- 
gant lip-salve may be made as follows:—Put half a pound 
of fresh lard into a pan, with an ounce and a half of white 
> wax; set it on a slow fire till it is melted, then take a small 
tin dish, fill it with water, and add a few chips of alkanet 
root; let the water boil till it becomes a beautiful red 





and dry; then wet into a stiff paste, with two eggs, a large < color; strain some of it, and mix it with the other ingre- 
spoonful of orange-flower water, the same each of rose-$ dients according as may be desired; scent it with some 
water, sweet wine, and brandy; drop on a tin plate, floured. ; agreeable and favorite extract, and then pour it into small 
} white jars or boxes. 


A very short time bakes them. 
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To Clean Plate,—Boil an ounce of prepared hartshorn- ; ornamented by a double row of fan-shaped plaitings of 
powder in a quart of water; while on the fire, put into it ¢ black velvet, which forms a heading to a superb green 
gs much plate as the vessel will hold; let it boil a little, : ostrich plume sweeping over the entire front; the inside of 
then take it out, drain it over the saucepan, and dry it 8 the brim is faced with black velvet, and ornamented over 
before the fire. Put in more, and serve the same, till you $ the head by aruche of black tulle. On the right side is 
have done. Then put into the water some clean linen rags : a cluster of pink moss rose-buds and a half-open rose; a 
a pte ~ oe % b agente hse Ny Sp b a , green feather placed on the top of the head completes the 

e pI and are the very ngs to clean the brass. face trimmings. Broad black ribbon strings. 
locks and finger-plates of doors. When the plate is quite A Fig. x1.—Tae Nonman.—From Benson’s, 310 Canal street, 
dry, it must be rubbed bright with leather. This is a very N New York, we have illustrations of two stylish winter 
ees a ateiiatdiliiees ctemanaiines 3 cloaks, Fig. XI. is of heavy black beaver cloth, sack 
ha vent - “wey core . ree prparrer ind 3 shape. The fronts are braided in a pretty design, which 
fete aid ro can pd sd bony ne “ pt oe $ adds greatly to the beauty of the garment. The sleeves 
eee enatr Orasn. er the writing has disappeared, the 3 are of moderate size, finished by a half-cuff braided to cor- 
. er ee ey suben a and rine . >. respond with the fronts; as are also the pretty pockets, and 

Mull $n cinnamon, & sew cloves ANC ¥ collar, which forms a finish to th k. 
‘alispice, and some grated nutmeg a few minutes ir a large ; ya 7 € r i pore ta 
teacupful of water: then put to it a pint of port wine, and } ap. FEL -oritan Soenasan-—-dileo Ram Sonaan's, How Teak, 


a is of an entirely different style. The material is of pearl- 
‘add sugar to your taste; beat it up, and it will be ready. ~'* ° . 
lathes 4 » y § colored plush, in form it resembles the mantilla shape, and 


poeeeeeeees nner 3 falls over the arm in graceful folds. The fronts are deco- 
N rated by a border of black velvet, which extends around 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 2 the neck in the form of a collar. A similar trimming of 
Fic. .—Iouss Dress oF Licnt-coorep Siux, trimmed : black velvet, fastened by jet ornaments, forms a rich finish 
with four flounces. The body is made with sharp points 3 to the garment where it folds over the arm. 
before and behind. Above the upper flounce and on the 3 Fie. xim.—Gray Ciots OrecuLar, trimmed with orna- 
tleeve is a quilling of purple ribbon. The head-dress is a $ ments in black gimp, which fit the shoulders of the ¢loak. : 
net with a trimming in front of black lace and scarlet roses. $ Around the bottom is a row of black velvet, with small”. 
'. Fig. 1.—Bau Dress or Warrs SILK, trimmed with quill- § black ornaments above. From George Fryer’s Cloak Empo 
ing of white ribbon. The upper dress is of spotted lace. } rium, Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
with a broad ribbon of Vesuvius color around the bottom ;} GENERAL RemarKs.— Very small basques, not more than 
of the lace dress. The head-dress is of blue corn flowers, } an inch in depth in fact, are now worn; some of these for 


tied under the back hair with blue velvet ribbon. 3 a superior style of dress are edged with a fall of black 
Frias. mi. and 1v.—Front anp Back View oF GABRIELLE : a quarter of a yard in depth, but they are usually 
Dress.—This dress is of cashmere, and braided in a new ? with only a heavy cording. One fashionable mode of 
style, that is, down the front and back, rather than around } making high-dress bodies is with a double point in front, 
the skirt. 3 a small swallow-tail behind, and straight at the sides; that 
Fig. v.—Txe Parisian, a walking dress and cloak to ; is to say, with no basque on the hips. The sleeve that 
match, richly braided. The cloak is circular and full on s best suits this style of body is a demi-closed one, shaped to 
the shoulders. § the elbow, like a large coat-sleeve, the bottom portien 
Fig. vi.—Tae ITALIAN, a circnlar cloak of black velvet. } being sloped off near the seam in the shape of a V. The 
This cloak has a bournouse cape, and is trimmed with § sleeve is rather long, and reachos nearly to the wrist. The 
broad guipure lace laid on flat, and is corded with white : new under-sleeves, called “Les Religieuses,’ or nun’s 
satin. } sleeves, consisting of a broad stitched linen band, large 
Fig. vit.—CAaTALONIAN oF Gray CLora, trimmed with black s enough for the hand to slip through, and made up on cam- 
velvet, and forms a plain circular in front. Braces and : bric under-sleeves, would assort very nicely with these 
bands of velvet finish off the cloak at the top, the braces 3 bodies. 
being ornamented with three small gimp tassels at each $ Now that the season for black silk dresses is here, a 
end, both behind and before. The cloth is cut away from ~ few hints as to the newest and most fashionable mode of 
under the braces, so as to allow of the garment sitting 8 making them will, we hope, prove acceptable to our 
flatly on the shoulders, and the material is plaited at the $ readers. A black silk skirt looks prettily, ornamented at 
extremity of each brace. These seven patterns are Parisian. $ the bottom with three very tiny plaited flounces, each 
Fig. vii.—THe CopEnuAGEN.—A loosely fitting sacque of s flounce edged with a row of narrow white blonde, Above 
black velvet, trimmed with fur. A London fashion. : these flounces a row of velvet and steel trimming should 
Fig. 1x.—Biack Vetver Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 371 } be run on, the trimming having a slight mixture of white 
Broadway, New York. This bonnet is laid on the founda- } in it, which accords nicely with the blonde. Another 
tion plain. The left side near tho front is ornamented with : mode of making a black silk skirt is with five narrow 
puffing of white knotted lace laid over plain black tulle. 3 plaited flounces at the bottom, carrying the flounces up 
On the brim are placed two black and one white ostrich 8 on one side; two rows of black ruching, put on in van- 
plume, the white one extending over the front and min- 3 dykes, make the skirt still prettier. Another simple but 
gling with the face trimmings. The cape is black velvet, 3 pretty fashion is to have one plaited flounce placed quite 
edged with a puffing of black tulle; a transparency of } at the bottom, with three rows of the tiniest black velvet 
White blonde ornaments the center of the cape. The in-'} run on the flounce. This flounce should be brought half- 
side of the brim is faced with black velvet and edged with : way up the skirt on the left side, and finished off with a 
black and white lace. The face trimmings consist of a 3 bow of silk, trimmed with tiny velvet to correspond with 
tuche of black and white lace over the head, aud a cluster § the flounce. 
of red roses, orange blossoms, and rich brown leaves finish Another beautiful dress is of the new brown called 
the left side. Broad white strings, edged with a black } leather-color, embroidered in coral pattern, round the 
batton-hole scallop. skirt with a thick, stiff, black cord. For each spray of 
Tic. x—Anotusr BLack VeLvet Bonnet, also from Mrs. ; coral the silk was pierced, the cord passed through and 
Cripps, laid on the foundation plain. The cape is of black 3 fastened off on the wrong side, the same as for braiding. 
Velvet, finished at the top by a plaiting. The left side is ¢ The black cord contrasted with the leather-color very well. 
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CLoaxks. AND MANTLES are made both in the circular and , combs, as well as charming little side-combs, made to cor. 
sacque shape, though the former is much in favor as being § i respond with those worn at the back of the head. For the 
newer. There is also a Spanish style of circular, laid in } N ornamental side-combs the hair should be very much frig- 
broad plaits on the right shoulder, full over the chest, and ¢ $ zed in front, which will be found a very becoming style of 
terminating in a scarf, which is thrown over the left shoul- $ 2 coiffure to fair faces. The smooth, glossy bands are now 
der. It is very stylish and perfectly unique. Dark blue $ $ replaced by rough, dry-looking frizzed hair, and the rougher 
cloth is very much used for cloaks, but more especially for $ S the hair in front sv is it the more fashionable. We cannot 
sacques; these are usually trimmed with gilt buttons, and N admire this style ef dressing the hair for brunettes: let 
have quite a military air. $ them wear their hair smooth, as it accords so inuch better 

Bonnets are still high on the top, but are not so exag- } 3 with a dark complexion. 
gerated in size as they were. ; Hare Nets, to a certain extent, still continue to be worn 

There is a pretty little article now being much worn by 3 under the pretty fashionable‘hats; in fact, they are almost 
young ladies, in the way of plaited muslin Boptzs, which § 4 necessity out-of-doors, if the hair is to be kept neat and 
is very simple and graceful. It may be made of muslin or tidy. The newest and most uncommon nets are those made 
cambric, ornamented with insertion either of lace or mus- 3 of velvet, laced in and out, and secured, to keep the squares 
lin, and the sleeves are closed at the wrist by a worked $ $ in their proper shape, by sewing the velvet together wher. 
wristband. This style of plaited body necessitates a pointed } ever it crosses. Sometimes the velvet of which these head- 
Medici band, or a plain band and sash tied behind, and it N dresses are made is bordered on each side by a tiny white, 
may be worn with any colored skirt, either of silk or a less 3 $ maize, or colored edge; and frequently a broad open fancy 
costly material. We have also seen a body made of figured 3 braid, manufactured for the purpose, is issued for these 
muslin, ornamented by vertical insertions of black lace be- : coiffures, They are usually finished off at the top witha 
tween the puffings. The sleeves are made in the same } how of velvet, or with a coronet of plaited velvet, or a thick 
style, and a long sash of black silk trimmed with lace com- } quilled silk ruche. 
pletes this body, which we recommend to young persons,  Lanox Wrrarns are but seldom worn now for evening 
married or single, as one of the most becoming garments } 3 coiffure ; if flowers are used at all, they are dotted here and 
of the season. 2 there about the hair (which should be very much frizzed) 

Now THAT LACE FORMS 80 PROMINENT A PERATURE IN EVERY $ in tiny bunches. This style of head-dress is at once simple 
Lapy’s Toiet, we must not forget the new Scarr SasHEs $ and becoming. 
of black lace. They form a narrow pointed pelerine at the 3 Smatt Smx Scarrs anp HANDKeERcurers for the neck are 
back, cross over the bosom in front, and tie behind, leaving } very much worn. The scarfs are often made of a piece of 
two very long ends. These scarf sashes are generally com- 3 soft silk, either plain or plaid, and fringed at the edges. 
posed of a handsome insertion, edged on each side with a 3 Some of the imported scarfs, however, have very beautifnl 

‘marrow lace, put on quite plain, and should be lined with } borders. These scarfs and handkerchiefs are considered 
a pieve of rather stiff black net to support the scarf, and to $ more healthy by some ladies than the fur collars lately 
koop it in proper order. There is a degree of style and $ worn, as they keep the waist from being too much exposed, 
elegance about these scarfs which will render them a but not so warm as to create perspiration, and thus in- 
favorite addition to the toilet, and, as they can scarcely be 3 crease the liability to take cold. 
worn in imitation lace, they are not likely to beeome very 
common. A dress we saw made with one of these new 
scarfs was of plain white muslin, with a double skirt, the 
seams of the upper skirt being left open to the height of 
about eighteen inches, and the corners folded over on tho 
right side, where it was finished off by a large black lace 
bow made of the same insertion’as the scarf sash. The 
sleeves of the dress were cut with a seam at the elbow, and 
were ornamented with a lace bow, to correspond with those 
on the skirt. 

EMBROIDERED Musirn Dressers, as well as collars, sleeves, 
etc., etc., are likely to be very fashionable again, as the Em- 
press of the French and the Queen of England have been 
lutely exerting themselves on behalf of the poor embroi- GenEeRAL RemMaRKs.—Chemisettes or under bodies of fancy 
deresses, whose means of livelihood have so much decreased < qannel, entirely covered with rows of braid or velvet, set 
since embroidery went out of fashion. ° on longitudinally, 80 as to represent Swiss plaits, form a 

ORNAMENTS MADE OF FEATHER are becoming very fashion- § $ very neat and comfortable style of winter clothing for girls. 
able for trimming dresses. They are mostly in the form of he sleeves of these chemises are demi-wide, and covered 
stars or crescents, and are made of a glossy kind of feather. } with longitudinal rows of velvet, and the wristbands have 
These ornaments are in every variety of color, and are very 3 two or three rows run on transversely. 
effective when tastefully arranged. Some of the most stylish $ por a little girl about three years of age a very pretty 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress OF Brown CASHMERE FOR A LITTLE Boy.— 
The body is cut low in front, and is of the same piece as the 
skirt. Over it is worn a basque, which is attached to the 
front body. Large Talma of the same material as the dress 
and braided in the same way. 

Fig. 1.—PANTALOONS AND JACKET OF Dark Buus C1orna, 
braided with black. White Marseilles vest. 

Fig. m1.—FigaRo JACKET AND Pants or Gray CASHMERE, 
braided in black. Gray felt hat and feathers. 
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winter bonnets are trimmed with peacock’s feathers. N dress of gray poplin has been made in the following style: 


Tux Newest Ripinc-Hanirs are of cashmere or cloth. One ; Two bias folds of poplin descend from each shoulder to 
regently made is of dark-blue cloth, richly ornamented with $ * the waist, and from thence to the edge of the skirt; and 
black braid. The skirt is gored, so that whilst it is ex-< 9+ alt these points the folds are fixed by two steel but- 
ceedingly full at the lower part, there are comparatively } tons, The folds become narrower from the shoulder to the 
few plaits at the waist. This is a vast improvement. A waist, and gradually widen from the waist downward, and 
riding-habit of black cloth derives a very rich effect from they are edged with narrow black velvet. The short 
an elaborate braiding in a fanciful maresque pattern. The 3 sjeeyes are in puffs, confined by a narrow band with two 
riding ‘hat, of black felt, has a long waving cock’s-tail plume. $ steel buttons on the outside of the arm. 

Oy Ieap-Dresses we have little to say, for young ladies For little boys, as well as girls, botween two and three 
have now abandoned very elaborate coiffures for the pretty § 3 years of age, low-necked dresses are almost invariably the 
ornamental combs, and rich, massive plaits at the back of : rule. With these dresses may be worn, when the weather 
the head. There is a large assortment of these elegant * becomes cold, a Swiss body. 
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her spirit comes at will, In the mid 
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